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Trotting Stallion Master Elect, Owned by H. N. Bain of New York 


This trotting stallion Master Elect No 27994, is a five-year-old by the great sire Quartermaster, who was pictured .and 
described in American Agriculturist for April,’92. Master Elect was placed in the stud last year and it is yet too early to tell what 
his colts will develop, but judging from his breeding and winnings in the show ring, he has every chance of developing into a good 
sire. His dam is Ceda by Electioneer, second dam Cecelia, in the great brood mare list, by Del Sur, third dam by Clark Chief. In 
his one, two, three and four-year-old form Master Elect won 14 blue ribbons, three second and one third prize at Poughkeepsie, 


Goshen, Danbury and the National horse shows. 
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He was bred and is owned by H. N. Bain of Dutchess Co, N Y. 























New. Postoffice Signs. 


A. L, BANCROFT, CALIFORNIA. 





An improvement in postoffice signs that 
would be of convenience to a great many 
people could be easily made by the post- 
office dept. It is to give the full and correct 
name of the office over the outside door of 
every postoffice, where it could be seen by 
strangers and travelers. This would then 
be official and the guide for the address of 
mail matter destined for that office. Even 
though the name of the county was not nec- 
essary, it Would be usefuland a convenience 
many times for strangers to be able to see 
it. It could be put upon the same sign, but 
separated from the office name, showing 
that it was not an essential part of the ad- 
dress, like the following: 





POST OFFICE 


SAN PEDRO, CAL. 





LOS ANCELES COUNTY 








If the name of the county was an essen- 
tial part of the address it could follow the 
name of the town and precede the abbrevi- 
ated name of the state. In addition it would 
also be a convenience to many to know 
more than this. Over or near the delivery 
window of every postoffice should be posted 
a notice like the following: 





The official name of this office is as 
given below. Mail matter in order to 
reach it should be so addressed. 


SAN PEDRO, CAL. 


It is located within the 
State of California, 
Los Angeles county. 
—— township. 
—— school district. 
— supervisor district. 
road district. 
congressional district. 
state senatorial district. 
ward. : 
—— election precinct. 
—— fire district. 
—— irrigation district. 


aan 


FARM ECONOMIES 


movable arms similar to a or Bb: By using 
long posts the wires can be raised out of 
the way. 

Another excellent device is shown. The 
crank or handle, c, on one end of the rod or 
shaft, takes the place of the pump handle, 











WINDMILL AND PUMP CONNECTIONS, 


while d, on the other end of the shaft, re- 
ceives the motion from the mill. The rod 
on which these two contrivances are placed 
can be of almost any length. Where it is 
not possible to run it direct from the mill 
to the pump, it can be joined by means of 
a universal joint, and run around or over 
any obstacle. This joint is shown at e, and 
consists of two shafts or arms, each ter- 
minating in a semicircle, and connected 
by means of a cross upon which each semi- 
circle is hinged. When one shaft is turned, 
either to the right or left, the other shaft 
turns in the same direction. Any good 
blacksmith will be able to make it. The 
material used in the rod connecting pump 
to mill can be either % or 1 in iron, or com- 
mon inch gas pipe, screwed very tightly 
together. 





Stoppage of Hydraulic Ram—To remedy 
the exhaustion of air in a hydraulic ram 
is very simple. Make’a, small hole in the 





drive pipe, about 1 in from the coupling to 
the ram. Our drive pipe is lead and to 
make the hole’ we used a large sewing nee- 
dle. For iron pipe we used a small bow 
drill, about 1-32 or less of an inch. At each 
stroke of the ram water escapes at the 
pinhole. When the pulsator drops the wa- 
ter in the drive pipe rushes to the outlet. 
Instead of water going out of the pinhole 
a little air goes into the pipe and passes 
into the air chamber, so at each stroke a 
little air is added to supply and counter- 
balances the exhaustion. Our ram has run 
two years at a time without stopping. The 
greatest trouble we have” experienced is 
with the leather valve, which becomes hard 
and cracks. The water is impregnated with 
iron, which we think is the cause of the 
hardening of the leather.—[N. E. Miller. 





Winter Care of Sheep—Sheep_ require 
shelter in winter to shield them from the 
cold blasts and assist them in sustaining 
as nearly as possible the natural heat of 
the system. There is no department of 
sheep husbandry more difficult and requir- 
ing the exercise of more good sound judg- 
ment than the winter management. 





A Feed Manger—To make a durable feed 


manger get the base of an old base burner 
stove, wire the doors together and set it in 





MAY SPACE: 


BoARO 














HANDY FEED MANGER. 


place. Cut a circular piece of board and 
let it lap one inch around the top of the 
iron manger, to keep the feed from falling 
around the outside.—{F. W. B., Orange Co, 
N Y. 














As these divisions are not uniform in all 
of the states and are changing from time 
to time, it should be made the duty of the 
postmaster to keep such a notice corrected 
and in place, and include all civil, military 
and religious divisions. This improvement 
could be established gradually. New out- 
side signs Should be made to conform to 
regulations which should prescribe the style 
of letter to be used, and all offices be 
brought under it within five or 10 years. 


Connecting Pump to Windmill. 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 








It often happens that a farmer wishes to 
wperate a pump by wind power when the 
pump is at a distance from the windmill. 
Sometimes the pump is at the foot of a 
hill, while the mill must be placed at the 
top, or two pumps could often be worked 
by one windmill if there was any way of 
transmitting motionfrom one to the other. 
It is a matter of little trouble and expense 
to construct an-arrangement for this pur- 
pose. Get a blacksmith to make the device 
shown at a, which is to take the place of 
the usual pump handle. The device, B, 
which is somewhat similar to a, is bolted on 
a post at the windmill in such manner as 
to have the reciprocal motion of the mill 
applied to it. The two devices are connect- 
ed to each other by wires fastened in the 
holes in ends of each arm. The motion of 
® at the windmill tower is therefore com- 
municated to @ on the pump _§ standard, 
which may be at any distance from the 
windmill. The holes in each device can be 
about 2 ft apart. When wires are to be 
run an extra long distance, or over very 
uneven ground and other obstacles, they 
are supported by posts on which are bolted 








WALTHAM WATCHES 


It is not alone the value of the 
jewels that makes a first-class 
watch---it is the brains that have 


planned its construction. 


It is 


mechanical skill and knowledge that 
have made Waltham Watches the 


best in the world. 


** The Perfected American Watch’’, an Mlustrated book 
of interesting information about watches; will be sent 


free upon request. 


American Waltham’ Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Rubber BOOTS 


Keep in the Warmth—Keep out the Wet 
The Ball Band trade mark on wool and rubber boots is a guarantee of 
superior Guatity: They give more comfort and longer service than any other 
1 Band is the only All-knit wool 
made from the highest grade rubber—not the product of a 
Insist on getting the Ball Band goods from your dealer and 
the best. Made by 


“ MISHAWAKA EN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 







t and the rubbers are 





American Agriculturis 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 66 


Errors in Pennsylvania Horticulture--Il. 
PROF W. A. BUCKHOUT, EXPER STA, PA, 





NATTENTION to pruning 
is one of the serious mis- 
takes made in orcharding. 
Simple as the process is 
there seems to many 
minds something very 
mysterious about it. When 
j is the best time to prune 
my trees, is the question frequently asked. 
That there are various kinds of pruning, 
hence some choice as to time and method, 
goes without saying, but nine times out of 
ten the question refers to the simple thin- 
ning out of superfluous branches, the form- 
ing of the head of the tree, so as properly 
to admit light and air: Do it at any time 
—only do it. Do not leave it undone for 
a series of years and then attempt to rem- 
edy the evil by a wholesale cutting, as 
laborious as it is ineffective. Similarly 
thinning fruit, especially peaches (it may 
not pay in many other cases), ought not 
to be neglected, both because of the supe- 
rior size, perfection and quality of the 
fruit and also to pro- 
tect the tree which 
is short-lived at best. 
Overbearing so as to 
require propping 
generally ends not 
only in small, infe- 
rior fruit, but in 
broken branches. 
These attract the 
little bark boring 
beetles, and almost 
in a day the tree 
may be riddled by 
their mines and 
marked for complete 
destruction before 
the next season 
comes around. 

In still other direc- 
tions is the need of 
a more intelligent 
knowledge of one’s 
calling evident. In 
the choice of varie- 
ties and the im- 
provement of stock 
many mistakes are 
made. What are 
the best varieties? 
Experience is the 
only safe guide. RESIDENCE OF 
Your dealer will 
supply anything, particularly something 
new if it is high-priced. If you would 
experiment well and good; if you are in 
business you must find as nearly as you 
can what varieties seem best fitted for 
your conditions. It is not perfect, but it is 
the only feasible way. But should you be 
so unfortunate as to have made a mistake, 
then with such fruits as take easily to 
grafting no time should be lost to convert 
your unprofitable trees into profitable ones 
—a process requiring some skill and good 
judgment, but not beyond the ordinary 
ability and easily acquired. 

Many fail from mistakes in handling and 
marketing, a business in itself, perhaps 
outside of consideration here. But certain 
it is that with perishable products, as all 
fruits are, unusual care must be taken 
that they may be moved rapidly, and that 
should one method of disposal be blocked 
or unprofitable another may be substituted. 
In the great railroad strike in California 
in 1894, when all shipment of fresh fruit 
was prevented, fruit growers lost heavily, 
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although through no fault of theirs. The 
fortunate ones were those who had means 
at hand for drying and canning, and were 
thus able to save what would have been a 
total loss. The most successful apple 
grower in this locality has evolved from 
his own experience a very efficient cold 
storage house and a cider and vinegar fac- 
tory which enable him to handle a large 
crop with ease and profit notwithstanding 
the distance from great markets and the 
almost invariable oversupply of the local 
one, 

How to acquire the necessary knowledge 
on all these points is not so material, pro- 
vided only that in some way it is acquired. 
First, there should be a realization of the 
need and then will the way appear. For 
at no previous time has so much been done 
toward the instruction of farmers and fruit 
growers. The farmers’ institute, hasty and 
imperfect as it must needs be, is a power- 
ful plea and stimulus to a more intimate 
knowledge of the processes of nature and 
life if we expect to profit by them. Like- 
wise the agricultural journals more fre- 
quently and explicitly set forth the same 





HENRY CAMPBELL, A N J FRUIT GROWER.--See Page 549 


ideas, fortified by concrete examples; while 
of manuals and books never before have so 
many and such accurate ones been accessi- 
ble to the student. Still further, the cor- 
respondence courses of study, the short 
courses of various name and degree are 
slowly and steadily permeating the rural 
communities. 

It is to the younger men to whom these 
opportunities most readily appeal, and from 
whom we may expect the best results; and 
they will set the pace for others to follow. 
The helping hand, moreover, is extended by 
experiment stations and by state and na- 
tional departments of agriculture which 
never turn a deaf ear to any honest appli- 
cant for information and advice. That 
these agencies have already had a potent 
influence in spreading horticultural infor- 
mation in recent years there can be not a 
particle of doubt. That their sphere of 
influence is a constantly enlarging one as 
their value becomes appreciated is equally 
evident. In spite of occasional lapses no 
ome need fear but that he has here the 


No. 22 


means whereby in the long run he may 


wrest achievement from difficulty. Great 
as is the need greater are the modern 
means for supplying it. 


Cranberry Culture on Cape Cod--Il. 


CONSTRUCTING BOGS—PLANTING NEW FIELDS, 
FRANK P, ELLIS, 








The progress made in the methods of cons 
structing bogs, the care after construction 
and the methods of harvesting and market- 
ing crops have necessarily been slow, as the 
grower has to reason always from effect to 
cause. As the business began to prove 
profitable the system of company bogs was 
introduced, and large areas were put under 
cultivation at great expense, but in most 
instances have proved unprofitable except 
to the promoters. 

In the construction of cranberry bogs the 
most favorable season for work is in au- 
tumn. The first process is the removal of 
the trees and bushes. The small bushes 
are cut with a stub scythe, a fire is started 
and as fast as they are mowed a man 
with a fork gathers them up and they are 
burned. Thetrees are 
taken out, root and 
branch. This being 
completed, the work 
of ditching is com- 
menced. A_ shore 
ditch is dug 18 in 
wide, and main ditch 
from 4 to 6 ft. 
After that, cross 
ditches are cut, usu- 
ally 2 ft wide, in suf- 
ficient numbers to 
give perfect drain- 
age. This is a very 
important factor in 
making a good bog, 
as the number of 
weeds, especially 
rushes and grasses, 
which will grow 
after the bog is set 
out depends very 
much on how good 
the drainage is. The 
ditching being fin- 
ished, the process of 
leveling is next in or- 
der. This is found 
usually: by water 
which is held up in 
the ditches, and the 
high and low places 
are easily seen. The grading to water level 
is another important part. The nearer per- 
fect this is done, the easier a flow can be 
made. In some of the older bogs this par- 
ticular point was not welll looked after, and 
it takes from one to three feet of 
water on the low parts to cover the 
high points. The point now aimed 
at is to have the bog as nearly level 
as possible, so in case of a flow for frost 
the vines can be covered in a short time 
and with a minimum amount of water. The 
steel grading hoe, which can be sharpened 
so as to cut off roots, etc, is used. The 
high places are cut down and the surplus 
is carted off to the low places or ashore in 
wheelbarrows, these run on 8-in. 

The grading being completed, it is now 
necessary to cover the surface with a coat- 
ing of coarse: sand clear of loam and 
clay, as they both promote weed 
growth of all kinds. It is generally 
conceded that 4 in is the lightest coating 
which will answer and that 6 in is much 

{To Page 539.] 
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How and Why and When to Plow--l. 


PROF F. H. KING, WISCONSIN. 
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Millions of dollars have been spent in per- 
Millions of people are us- 


fecting the plow. 
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and when they are not too firmly cemented 
together. 


WHY GOOD TILTH AND GOOD TILLAGE ARE 
IMPORTANT. 


It is clear from the rounded form of the 
granules of soil shown in Fig 1, that when 
they are massed together with- 
out being crushed, a very large 
amount of unoccupied space 
must exist. This unoccupied 
space in a soil is needed for the 
movement of air and of water, 
for the spreading out of the root 
fibers and root hairs, and for the 
home of micro-organisms which 
develop the available nitrogen 
used by all the higher plants. 

If the granules are too large 
and too loosely packed, the soil 
lets the rains fall through it too 
freely and does not bring it 
back rapidly enough by capil- 
larity to meet the needsjof crops. 
If the granules are too small 
and too close, then the water 
moves too slowly, too much is 
retained by capillarity, and 
there is too little air. If the 
granules are bound together too 
strongly, the soil is too hard 
and the roots are unable to set 





FIG 1—TEXTURE OF CLAY SOIL, 


ing it, and there is an annual loss of mil- 
lions of dollars sustained in the U S as the 
result of not knowing just how and why 
and when to plow. Besides being free from 
salts in injurious quantities and containing 
an abundance of available plant food, a 
fertile soi] must, in addition, have the right 
amount of moisture, the right tempera- 
ture and the right texture. When all of 
these conditions are maintained in perfect 
balance and the sun shines, enormous yields 
are certain. When either is defective, a 
shortage is inevitable, to the disappoint- 
ment of the farmer. , 

The modern plow is a texture-adjusting, 
a tilth-forming tool. Used at the right 
time, in the right way, on a soil out of tilth, 
or of the wrong texture, it may increase its 
productiveness 20 to 50 per cent; but used 
at the wrong time, in the wrong way, on a 
soil of prime texture, it may throw it out 
of tilth to such an extent that only years 
of time, combined with rare skill and judg- 
ment, will restore it to the condition neces- 
sary for best results. 

SOIL TEXTURE AND TILTH,. 

Texture of soil, like the texture of cloth, 
has reference to the size of the elements 
which give it its evident structure; and just 
as the threads of a piece of cotton, a piece 
of woolen or a piece of silk are made by 
twisting together varying numbers of small 
fibers, making the threads coarse or fine, 
so is it with soils; they are comprised of 
granules of varying size formed out of ul- 
timate soil grains which are cemented to- 
gether more or less firmly. 

Now just as woolen cloths differ when 
the threads are of the same size, because 
some are twisted from finer and others 
from coarser wool, so soils differ in hav- 
ing their granules made of coarser or finer 
soil particles cemented together. Then, too, 
just as one cloth may differ from another 
in having its threads loosely twisted, while 
another is hard twisted, so one soil may 
differ from another in the degree of firm- 
ness with which the soil particles are ce- 
mented together. 

Still again, just as one fabric may be 
loosely woven while another is fine, so one 
soil may have its granules more strongly 
cemented together than another, making it 
hard to work and heavy, while the other 
is light and mellow. A sand differs from 
a soil in being composed of simple separate 
grains, usually of rather large size, while 
a clay is composed very largely of extreme- 
ly fine granules made from the finest of 
particles... A soil is in good tilth when its 
granules are neither too fine nor too coarse, 





it aside in making their ad- 
vance, and this lack of freedom 
reduces the yield. 

HOW TEXTURE AND TILTH ARE DEVELOPED. 

The soil particles are drawn together into 
the rounded granules by the tension of the 
soil water in the same way that water 
forms itself into spheres when sprinkled on 
a dust-covered floor. As long as there are 
large open spaces in the soil not filled with 
water, the water is all the time drawing 
itself together, tending to form’ spheres, 
and in this system of pulls the soil parti- 
cles become involved and are drawn to- 
gether also. As the water is lost by evap- 
oration and the salts dissolved become too 
strong to remain in solution, they are de- 
posited upon and between the grains and 
granules, tending to cement them together. 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOIL AND POTTER’S CLAY. 

When the granules of a fine soil are all 
broken down and separated into their ulti- 
mate grains, we have the puddled condi- 
tion so fatal .to crops, but the one the pot- 
ter strives to secure to make his wares 
close in texture and strong. In the pud- 
dled soil and potter’s chay, enough of the 
granules have been broken down to fill the 
spaces between the larger simple grains 
and finer granules not yet broken. down, to 
make a close-textured, impervious material 
in which no plant can thrive, and through 
which neither water nor air can move. 

HOW PLOWING MAY PUDDLE SOILS. 

If you will open a book, placing the fin- 
gers upon the fly leaf infront and the 
thumbs under the fly leaf in the back, and 
abruptly bend up the corner, it will be seen 
that every leaf is slipped over its neighbor. 
What takes place is represented in Fig 2. 
Had pins Deen put through the book before 
attempting to bend 
the leaves, the bend- 
ing would have tend- 
ed to cut the pins, 1, 
2, 3, into as many 
pieces as there were 
leaves, just as seen in 
Fig 2. 

Now the plow has 
exactly this kind of 
effect upon the fur- 
row slice. It tends to 
make it divide into 
thin layers which 
slide over one another 
just as the leaves of 
the book did, and it is 
because of this sort of 
action that a plow 
pulverizes a soil as no 
other tool can. When 
a soil is too wet, its 
granules are so easily 
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FIG 2—HOW PLOWING AFFECTS THE SOIL. 
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broken that the plow is liable to shear all 
the coarser ones into two, three or more 
slices, just as the pin has been sliced in Fig 
2, thus destroying its tilth by puddling it. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF CLAY SOIL. 

Fig 1 represents the textural elements of 
a clay loam in pretty good tilth. There are 
shown seven sizes of granules large enough 
to be readily distinguished with the naked 
eye, and each size is composed of fine soil 
grains cemented together. All are -repre- 
sented natural size and were carefully 
drawn from an actual sample taken from a 
three-inch mulch as left after the cultiva- 
tor. The granules were sorted by means 
of a series of sieves and the relative amount 
of each size of granules is represented by 
the shading in the vials, where it is seen 
that the largest size constitutes the small- 
est part of this soil, and No 5 the largest 


portion. The finest grade, No 8, is also 
largely composed of compound grains, 
tmany large enough to be clearly dis- 


tinguished by the una.ded eye, but many 
more of the ultimate grains which were 
rubbed off from the larger grains by cul- 
tivating and during the process of screen- 
ing. 

{An excellent likeness of Prof King is 
printed on Page 550 of this number. The 
concluding portion of this article will ap- 
pear next week.] 


Badly Girdled Trees Saved. 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, NEW YORK. 








Last spring I wrote you about the depre- 
dations of mice in our young orchard. Our 
treatment of the injured trees (with a sug- 
gestion or two from the editor of American 
Agriculturist) has proved so satisfactory 
that we are more than repaid for the labor. 
Over 100 trees \ere barked, 63 entirely 
girdled all the way from an inch or two to 
nearly a foot. On the first warm day of 
March we prepared a grafting wax made of 
1 lb beef talluw, 2 lbs beeswax and 4 Ibs 
common resin, melted slowly together and 
stirred until free from lumps. This was 
cooled until the finger could be kept in it, 
when it avas poured in a smail agate kettle. 
A coal scuttle half full of ashes, with a 
shovel of live hardwood coals in the center, 
was next prepared, and on this we put the 
kettle of wax, banking it with more ashes 
to keep it warm. 

A. stick with a soft cloth tied on the end 
was used for putting the wax on the trees. 
Twigs of last year’s growth, preferably 
those on the bodies and limbs, the larger 
the better, were cut from the old orchard 
to use as grafts. The trees not entirely 
girdled were simply treated to a coating of 
wax and a bandage made of. soft old cotton 
cloths, torn in inch strips, wound around 
to keep the weather from melting or freez- 
ing the wax. For each girdled ¢ree two 
grafts of the twigs were cut two inches 
longer than the part barked, to allow for 
their being inserted under the bark at top 
and bottom. Slits were then cut in the bark, 
and «the grafts, after having been prepared 
by cutting both ends slanting, so that the 
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cut side would rest flat against the body of 
the tree, were carefully inserted in the slits, 
one on each side of the tree. They were 
held in place with a string, the whole thor- 
oughly covered with wax and wound with 
the strips of cloth. 

Of the 49 trees thus treated all lived but 
three. Several made but a feeble growth, 
but the majority have done as well as any 
in the orchard, with a foot or more of 
growth. On removing the bandages from 
some of them this fall we found the twigs 
had grown almost as large as the gnawed 
part, which seemed dead. A few of the 
trees, which were either gnawed down to 
the roots or were so misshapen we could 
not apply the twigs, were treated to a coat- 
ing of wax and wound with the cloths. 
These all died. The remainder were graft- 
ed and the grafts have grown fully three 
feet. 

Perhaps someone might say, “‘Why not 
graft them all, and so get rid of all the 
fuss of applying the twigs?” Because some 
of these trees had fine large tops, which it 
would take a graft several years to pro- 
duce, and the labor was not very great. It 
had to be done on warm, sunshiny days, 
but it came at a time when there was but 
little else to do. An 18-year-old orchard of 
several hundred trees in this town was 
treated in the same way when the trees 
were three years old, and the owner sold 
the fruit this year for $600. In walking over 
the orchard it is impossible to distinguish 
the trees that were treated. The perfect 
law of nature which heals and fills up a 
cut on the finger without leaving a scar 
acts in the same way with the grafted 
s treated in this manner. The new twig 
gZrows more rapidly than the body of the 
tree, for only the strongest one must be 
left. In time the gnawed part decays, and 
in a few years there is nothing left of the 
scars} where the twigs were inserted. 





Errors in Pennsylvania Horticulture--ll. 
{From Page 537.] 

etter. On the quality of the sand the 
growth of vines very much depends. It is 
quite expensive removing surface loam in 
some places so that clear sand can be 
reached, but the best is the only kind to 
be used whenever it can be obtained, 

After sanding the bog is marked off into 
squares either 14, 16 or 18 in on a side, This 
is done by dragging a 2x3 joist on which 
teeth have been nailed across the sand 
first lengthwise, then crosswise. Where the 
lines intersect, the vines are set. When the 
bog is ready to set, vines are cut close to 
the ground with a sharp hand knife on an 
old bog. This should be done after the sap 
has started in spring and before the new 
wood has begun to grow. Vines are set by 
the rod. At, 18 in it takes 121 hills to make 
a square rod. The process is very simple. 
‘A small number of the 4 to 6 uprights or 
runners are jammed into the sand with 
what is called a paddle until they are down 
to the peat, and the tops are left sticking 
out of the ground from 1% to 2 in. In from 
2 to 3 weeks these vines begin to start. 
They should, if possible, be set out during 
the month of May, never later. Under 
favorable conditions it usually takes four 
seasons’ growth before a full crop of ber- 
ries can be harvested. During this time 
constant care in the line of weeding is 
necessary. 


Final Fruit Awards at Paris. 


ACTING POMOLOGIST WILLIAM A, TAYLOR. 








The exhibit of fresh fruit in the American 
section was maintained without a break 


from May 9 to the close of the exposition, ° 


thus demonstrating the ability of American 
fruit growers to furnish European consum- 
ers an unbroken supply of choice fruits 
throughout the year. During the closing 
weeks of the exposition the American sec- 
tion was crowded with interested visitors 
and many inquiries made for addresses of 
dealers in apples, oranges and pecans, The 





summary of awards to American exhibit- 
ors in the temporary competitions in Group 
8, so far as reported, shows 170 prizes, as 
follows: 80 first, 63 second, 17 third, 10 hon- 
orable mention. The display in the tem- 
porary competition of Oct 24 was the largest 
made during the season and with very few 
exceptions the fruit was of high quality. 
First prizes: General collection, division 
of pomology, U S dept of agri, apples, crops 
of ’99 and ’00; pears, crop of ’00; collections 
of apples, crops of ’99 and ’00, Ill hort soc, 
Mo hort soc, N Y state commission; collec- 
tions of apples, crop of ’00, Ida hort soc, Ia 
hort soc, Kan hort soe, Mich agri exper sta, 
E. F. Babcock, Waitsburg, Wash, L. M. 


Blakely, Lyons, N Y, H. M. Dunlap, Savoy, 
Ill, L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo, I. B. 
Perrine, Blue Lakes, Ida, W. G. Vincen- 
heller, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Second prizes: Apples, N C dept of agri, 
O hort soc, Va hort soc, Joe A. Burton, Or- 
leans, Ind, Howard A. Chase, Mt Pocono, 
Pa, C. P. Hartley, Caldwell, Ida, S. L. Lup- 


ton, Winchester, Vt, George E. Murrell, 
Fontella, Va. 

Third prizes: Apples, Edgar Wilson, 
Boise, Ida; pears, D. K. Bell, West Brigh- 


ton; IZ. 


ee 
More About Storing Cabbage—J. C. E.: 
The practice of storing cabbage in win- 
ter as described in American Agricul- 
turist of Nov 3 is a common one 
in some parts of central New York, 
and a good one. The cabbages are 
carefully pulled so as not to bruise the 
leaves, as this is liable to cause rot. Three 
or more layers deep is all right, providing 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





the weather is at all times below the freez- | 


ing point. 


below would probably cause the heads to 
rot. The heat cannot freely pass off if there 
are more than two or three layers. I think 
this the most simple, easiest and cheapest 
way cabbage can be put away for winter. 
The heads can be readily taken out, with 
but little @xpense, when compared with the 
old system of putting them in trenches, Be- 
sides this saving in expense, the heads come 
out in very much better condition.—[C,. L. 
Allen, New York. 





Necessity for Racking in Vinegar Mak- 
ing—When vinegar is to be made from 
cider racking must be looked after. This 
is simply pouring off the clear liquid from 
the deposit in the bottom of the barrel. If 
this is not done the deposit will decay and 
impart a bitter taste to the vinegar. Fer- 
mentation begins soon after the cider is 
made and after a week or 10 days the ma- 
terial should be racked off into new barrels. 
A second racking is often necessary and af- 
ter that nothing is necessary until the fol- 
lowing spring, when it is advisable to put 
the material into new barrels. At the end 
of the second summer, first-class vinegar 
should result. 





A Bulb Bed—To make a bulb bed, re- 
move the soil for a depth of 10 in and put 
in a 3-in layer of stones and coal ashes. 
Over this put 2 in of well-rotted sta- 
ble manute, and fill the remaining 5 
in with sandy soil or equal parts leaf 
mold and coal ashes. Plant the bulbs 1 in 
below the surface of the soil and press each 
firmly into place. Water well and when 
the ground begins to freeze, cover with ev- 
ergreen boughs. In a bed made in this 
way there is no danger of the bulbs rotting 
and the evergreens are a much better pro- 
tection than autumn leaves, which will 
gather moisture.—[{Lalia Mitchell. 





Laying Down—I laid down one Niagara 
grape before hard weather came on and 
simply threw over it a part of an old, worn- 
out rag carpet. To-day the one so pro- 
tected has more grapes on it than all the 
rest combined. Those that stood the win- 
ter best (not laid down) was Moore’s Early, 
next Concord and Delaware, which had a 
few grapes. Moore’s Diamond, Moyer and 
the other Nnagara had none. A good protec- 


During an open winter this prac- | 
tice would be injurious, as the heat from 
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tion for those laid down is evergreen brush; 
especially hemlock.—[W. E. M., Pa. 





Cheap Wine—The wine growers of south- 
ern France see ruin ahead of them in the 
price of the present year’s vintage, which 
is but 4c per gal. At this price, which is 
75 per cent lower than a year ago, they 
cannot produce wine at a profit. The vin- 
tage is about 20 per cent greater than last 
year, and this, combined with a great scar- 
city of casks, vats and other receptacles, 
has brought about the low prices. 





Sunflower Oil—Inquirer: We know of no 
concern in this country which extracts oil 
from sunflower seed. This business is con- 
fined almost exclusively to Russia. Sun- 
flower seed is now salable in the big grain 
and seed markets at $1.75 to 2.25 per 100 lbs, 





Wireworms can best be restricted by 
fall plowing and rotation of crops. These 
pests winter over when almost fully grown 
within earthen cells made for the protection 
of the pupae. When these cells are broken 
the wireworms perish. 


GRIND AND CRUSHES 


Ear and Shelled 
Corn, p Gate, Rye, Etc. 
toa medium degree of fineness for poses, 
‘ eer i crushes the ears and at end = crusher 
: place either fine or coarse grin 


FINE PLATES scr 


rye and other small grain, where a good med- 

ium d of feed is wanted. COARSE 
‘ ATES are for ear or shelled corn, 
is wanted and for 


‘Crushing Ear Corn 

3 to prepare it for a French burr or any other 
millnot having cob —. Crushes 25 bu. an hour. Can 
be run with 1 to 15 h, or power wind mill. Is strongand 
durable, made of steel and iron. Hopper hotds full sack of corn, 
Latest thing out, revolutionizes ear corn 
proposition. Send for free catalog giving full description. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, lil. 


ICE 


during the summer is 
so essential that no 
farmer, dairyman or _ 
others should be with- “=! 
out our Double Rew Ic 
Plow. Cuts easier, Eton, and with 
less expense than any plow made. Cuts any size cake 
and depth. Will py for itse)f in less tha: :wo days, 
Achild can operate it. Get our catalogue and prices. 
40HN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 























GL SPEAR R POSSIBILITIES 
4 me "Standard Kiefer Pears. 


Our stock is owned for visor and rapid 
beak from disease, etc, 





BAREISONS NUMSERIES Box 19  Berlia, Md. 











ICE PLOWS S"%i%3 Aisi, 
FOR RELIABLE FERTILIZERS 


—: WRITE :— 


The TUSCARORA | FERTILIZER CO., 
BOSSFARM, - JUNIATA CO., PA. 





PROFITABLE WINTER WORK 


You can mako big money taking orders for and esfting 
yo Denon Gevkens rdeners moe i write to-day for terms,etc. 


PRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 





WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OT FAIL, 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 





STARE BROS,., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
How to Pack down so they will 


APPLES «x 


EEP for years. Recipe 2e 
(silver). Address BOX 485, BEATRICE, B. 








THE ICE CROP. 


ee oe to harvest, ship and us6 


oN L. HILEs. 
alt ge ise for ee S 


fee. A oomenene, Pp 


men, ice 8, produce shippers, meat 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, —— her th and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. illus- 
trated by cuts of — tools and machinery used in 

and ice the different forms of ice houses 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., iL, lemo. Cloth, #100. 


free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l.,.New York: 
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Fair Promise in Winter Wheat Fields. 





The reports of Hessian fly in winter 
wheat territory are important because of 
the possibilities of ultimate crop damage, 
rather than assurance of same now. In- 
vestigation made by this journal confirms 
our earlier advices of the appearance of the 
pest in several of the states, suggesting 
positive damage to the crop now in the 
ground in a number of important sections. 
The fly is found in great numbers through- 
out much of Mich, and more or less com- 
plaint comes from Ind, Ill, Ky, O, also a 
few counties of N Y and Pa. West of the 
Mississippi river the pest does not appear 
any more prevalent than usual, and we get 
little complaint of really serious outlook 
from either Mo or Kan. 

Acting upon the advice to sow fall wheat 
as late as possible, farmers in a great many 
instances report freedom from fly. The 
damage seems to be confined very largely 
to early sown fields, which afforded every 
encouragement for this pest. The winter 
wheat plant, aside from any question of 
Hessian fly, seems to be going into the 
frost period in a generally promising con- 
dition. This is true of such O counties as 
Urbana, Sandusky, Farfield, etc; Adams 
rather poor outlook account of dry weath- 
er. In Mich the plant is going into winter 
quarters bearing a thrifty appearance, but 
in. some sections ground rather dry. The 
weather in Ky not wholly favorable, con- 
siderable complaint of fly and some wheat 
fields plowed up and resown. Reports from 
Ind show crop uneven in appearance at the 
beginning of the frost period; in Ill plant 
looks fairly well, with good growth and 
generally ample supply of moisture in the 
ground. In the western half of N Y the 
plant seems vigorous, sufficient moisture 
reported. Central Pa has been very dry and 
rains would be welcome. In the south- 
west wheat outlook variable, but generally 
good, especially in Kan, whence come re- 
ports of really promising condition. 

This statement of condition, as made up 
from reports sent in by those directly in 
the field, confirms the fragmentary advices 
and trade gossip relative to the appear- 
ance of the fly, so widespread in a few 
states. Actual damage of course cannot be 
known until later. Some of the state agri 
depts have been advising farmers to pas- 
ture the young wheat closely, preferably 
with sheep, and providing, of course, the 
ground is not too soft. An important thing 
to note is the fact that the pest seems to 
be chiefly in early sown fields, and a great 
many farmers have escaped it by seeding 
late. Thus it is possible the damage may 
not prove as great as earlier feared. 





The European View of Apple Situation. 





Foreign buyers have taken liberal quan- 
tities of American and Canadian apples 
thus far this season with at least three 
heavy months ahead and some business 
still later. Prices to dealers on this side 
ef ocean and also to such growers as ship 
direct have been only moderately satisfac- 
tory. This good foreign outlet is important 
not only to the east and Canada, but also to 
orchardists in Mich, Ill, Mo, etc, who are so 
fortunate as to have a surplus of fine stock 
for shipment into other states., Through 
our correspondents in foreign markets, we 
get the impression that dealers in Great 
Britain and on the continent will take a 
good many apples this winter, yet are un- 
usually conservative about prices and qual- 
ity. Belgium, France, Germany, etc, will 
begin to buy in earnest in Jan, their own 
crops then being out of the way, and will 
also take considerable quantities of evapo- 
rated apples. 

England and Scotland are now getting a 
good many apples, as shown in our weekly 
market columns, but prices are _ ir- 
regular. Dealers there have gained 
an impression that our exportable 
surplus is even larger than 
the facts and this makes 


perhaps 
show, 


will 
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them extremely particular as to quality of 
fruit. Prices cover a wide range, and com- 
mon apples, or such as arrive in faulty con- 
dition, suffer severely, while strictly prime 
to fey lots seem to meet with quick outlet 
at satisfactory prices. We append brief ex- 
tracts from recent responses to our inqui- 
ries, these coming from some of the best- 
posted wholesale dealers in the foreign 
markets. 

What now mainly interests is how the 
remainder of the season will go. We on this 
side have been led to believe that the total 
yield of apples in the U S and Can is far 
above an average. We know of nothing 
to interfere with good consumption, but our 
experience does not allow us to hold out 
hopes to operators on your side of high 
prices coupled with enormous supplies. We 
think a fatal error would be to get ideas 


* on your side up, so that your farmers and 


speculators should have to secure high fig- 
ures here to bring them out whole. We 
have not the slightest desire to preach down 
prices on your side, but simply write to 
you, as you have asked us to give our 
opinion.—[J. C. Houghton & Co, Liverpool. 

American and Canadian apples have sold 
in Edinburgh exceedingly well, i e, for fruit 
genuinely packed and of fine quality. It is 
our opinion that the high prices will bring 
forward heavy shipments, affecting prices 
of common fruit. Those who ship fine qual- 
ity apples will not, in our opinion, suffer to 
any serious extent.—[James Lindsay & 
Son, Edinburgh. _ 

Believe you will see a big drop in prices 
in the U K on account of the heavy arriv- 
als there, while with us the demand will 
improve much, as our home German crop 
of inferior apples is nearly finished and 
every prospect of fairly good prices, even 
with larger arrivals, for the coming winter 
trade.—[August Stier, Hamburg. 

Up to early Nov we have not encour- 
aged consignments to the Belgian markets, 
as we are still well supplied with fruit from 
home crop. The demand for evaporated 
apples quiet and will so remain until Jan. 
European fruit, however, is not keepable 
this year, and we anticipate a good de- 
mand for American fresh and evaporated 
apples, beginning with Jan.—[F. Mann & 
Co, Antwerp. 


RR 

A New Route for Western Grain—East- 
ern capitalists have built a new grain ele- 
vator with a capacity of 1,000,000 bu at Que- 
bec with a view of getting some of the ex- 
port business now going via Boston and 
N Y. This new Canadian route takes 
Duluth grain lake steamers to Perry Sound 
on Georgian bay, thence rail direct to Que- 
bec, where it is loaded into ocean vessels. 
The distance from Duluth to Liverpool is 
shortened 800 miles compared with terminal 
points via Buffalo to N Y. Some of this 
gain is offset, however, through the in- 
creased cost of a long all-rail haul. The 
promoters claim that a great advantage is 
the saving of lighterage charges, now so 
burdensome at N Y city. Loaded grain cars 
at Quebec can be switched directly to the 
side of the ocean vessel. 





Provision Exports Again—Through a 
slip of the types in our table on beef and 
pork exports on Page 514, the last column 
was made to read 1895; the figures should 
have been 1899. 





Who Should Keep Bees—Any person who 
is fond of the study of nature, particularly 
of the habits of the honey bee, can suc- 


ceed, while those who still cling to the 
brimstone and dishpan notion, and who 
shun the little pets because fhey sting 


should avoid this pursuit. A careless and 
lazy person is sure to fail. The require- 
ments are tact, patience, watchfulness and 
good judgment, and a desire to emulate the 
busy humming marauder and improve each 
shining hour.—[H. 





Blanket the Horses and save on the 
grain bill. You must keep them warm in 
some way. 








Profit in Poultry. 
The Brahma as a Utility Fowl. 


E. W. BRUNDAGE, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Perhaps no breed of fowls will attract 
more attention than 


the Light Brahma, 
whether on the 
lawn, at the large 
poultry shows or 
as dressed poultry 
in the market. As 
a practical fowl 
they stand well to 
the front. Stand- 
ard weight is, cock 
12 Ibs, hen 9% lbs, 
cockerel 10 Ibs, pul- 
let 8 Ibs. 

They are consid- 
ered good winter 
layers of large, 
brown eggs. The 
chicks make good 
broilers if sold at 
from % to 1% lbs 
each. They will 
attain broiler size 
at an early age and 
when well-bred:are 
strong and vigor- 
ous. They should 
be hatched early, 
as they are very 
large and require 
more time to ma- 
ture than smaller 
breeds. They are 
without doubt the 
best fowl forroast- 
ing purposes; hav- 





ing small pea 
combs, bright yel- 
low skin and large, 
plump carcasses 
when dressed. 
They are very 
BRAHMA DRESSED. popular through- 


out the N E states, 

Low pea combs, heavy feathering and 
hardy constitution make them general 
favorites with business poultrymen in the 
northern states, while their beautiful white 
plumage, contrasted with the black stripe 
in hackle and black in tail, make them pop- 
ular with the poultry faneiers. They have 
a very gentle disposition and make great 
pets. The are easily confined. A 3 ft fence 
will stop them. A flock of young cockerels 





A 15-LB BRAHMA COCK. 


= 


may be kept together until they are 7 or 8 
months old with very little quarreling 
among themselves. 

If hatched as late as July and kept grow- 
ing until Feb, the cockerels will usually 
dress from 8 to 10 lbs each. As poultry is 
always high after the holidays and usually 














continues to advance for several months. 
jit will readily be seen that they are profit- 
able to raise for market. The writer has 
received as high as 16c per lb for Brahma 
cockerels hatched in June and July, dressed 
and shipped to New York and sold on com- 
mission in February. Our illustration shows 
a good specimen of the Light Brahma fowl. 
He weighs about 15 Ibs and is a great pet. 
The other is from a photograph of a Light 
Brahma cock dressed ready for market, 
tender and juicy, and fit to set before a 
king, weight 11% Ibs. 


Large Poultry Fountain. 

E. F. BARRY, MAINE. 
The one the drawing 
holds about 13 gals, but could be made to 
contain twice that quantity if desired. It 
is a capital idea for both summer and win- 
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SUMMER AND WINTER FOUNTAIN, 


ter. I have used this one for four years 
and it has given perfect satisfaction. Any- 
one can make the frame for the fountain 
and any tinsmith can make a galvanized 
tank after this pattern. The cost of the 
frame, including end rods and braces, will 
not be over 50c, while the tank will cost 
about 15c per lb, all made. In summer it 
should be kept out of doors, either on grass 
or a wood platform so the ducks and geese 
cannot foul the water. A shade of some 
kind should be furnished. 

During the winter the fountain should 
be furnished with a base, as indicated by 
dotted lines. Use a brooder stove in freez- 
ing weather. It will be unnecessary to burn 
the stove during the night, for a very lit- 
tle heat will thaw it out in the morning. It 
will be better to set the fountain between 
two pens, for the birds can drink from both 
sides, as may be seen in the picture. 

In constructing one of these fountains, 
loose pin butt hinges are used to fasten 
the bottom to the top. The rod or axle 
on which it rests goes completely through 
the fountain and is of galvanized iron, be- 
ing soldered around it to make it tight. 
When filling, the fountain is turned bottom 
up and made fast by the little hooks, as 
seen in the cut. The rod should be exact- 
ly in the center of the tank. The _ princi- 
ple is the same as all fountains that turn 
in the hand, only the frame in which it rests 
makes it possible to increase the size. 

Selling and Bottling Honey—A success- 
ful beekeeper who has worked up a large 
private trade with families and fancy. gro- 
cers always markets but one grade of honey 
and that in bottles. To do this he has a tank 
holding 1000 lbs, which is filled by emptying 
alternately 60-Ib cans of clover, basswood 
and wild raspberry honey. From this tank 
the jars are filled and then placed in a 
hot water bath and heated to 190 deg. Corks 
are sunk: about 1-16 in, and a half a tea- 
spoonful of hot wax on the corks seals them 
so they are safe from granulation for many 
months. A tinfoil cap and a neat label-are 
then put on and the honey is ready to de- 
liver. 








Quality in Capons—The object in capon- 
izing is to secure quality and size, But qual- 
ity is the most desirable. To secure this, 
much depends on both the breed and the 
feed. To secure the best capons, the birds 
must be given plenty of time to mature and 
cannot, therefore, be marketed while young. 
A. few months’ old capon is no better than 
a’ cockerel. In fact, age does not impair 
fhe quality of a capon, provided the bird is 


Was made from 


’ have their liberty. 


~ 





THE POULTRY YARD 


not kept over a year and a half, as it more 
readily fattens after reaching maturity 
than before that time. A cross of the Dork- 
ing or Indian Game on Light Brahma, or a 
pit Game on a Houdan-Brahma hen, will 
produce very fine capons. 


Wooden Floors are not the most desir- 
able for poultry houses, 5 or 6 in of clean 
sand being much better. Dampness is a pre- 
disposing cause of many diseases, such as 
roup and canker sore throat. With proper 
attention in the fall these can be pre- 
vented. A poultry house should never be 
built on low or swampy ground.—[L. M. 
Annabie, Tennessee. 





Parsnip Tops—At this time of the year 
when green feed is scarce my chickens like 
parsnip tops immensely. I have several 
rows in the garden, the tops of which are 
green and fresh, even after hard freezing. 
The chickens make a break for them on 
the dead run when let out in the morning. 
[Will Hersey, Harvey Co, Kan. 





Fattening Turkeys—Some shut the tur- 
keys in a large shed and feed for a month 
before .killing, others prefer to let them 
Feed in the morning all 
they will eat of ground barley, oats and 
corn mixed with milk and boiled potatoes 
and at night give whole corn, wheat and 
oats, 





Feeding Foul Brood Honey—Honey from 
colonies affected with foul brood should not 
be used as bee food, although it is perfect. 
ly good for other purposes. Boiling it will 
make it safe, but it is better not to use it. 





Diarrhea in Turkeys—A. McG: Eat- 
ing too much and wet weather would cause 
turkeys to scour. Perhaps the food has 
become sour. Remove the cause and give 
some powdered charcoal in their feed. 





Nuisance—c. H. O.: You cannot compel 
your neighbor to clean out his barn cellar 
in the fall merely because the manure pol- 
lutes the water in a well on pour i land. 











NTER EGGS auwate 

THE BEST one. 
It’s merely a question of proper food.. Green 
Cut Bone fed to hens makes them lay in winter. 


Mann’s New es 
leadallothers, Mann’s:Clover Cutters are the 
ty —— 


cheapest and bas for sos pecenene clover. 
rit, Swinging &c,. make 
Catalog free. E v. M IN co. Box 10. Milled, Mass, Mass. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS Don't forgetthe name FREES 
have the most scientriic system Ot vene 
a and the most sensitive andsime — 
- regulator everintroduced. The Pine jf 
and Brooder isnot equaled se 
Get our free catalog, judge for yourself, 


Pineland Incubator & Brooder Co. ,Bor | Jamesburg, J. ¥ 


INCUBATORS'iae. 


e Only, 
"Wcrckated to last Ten Years and to 
eut-hateh any other incubator—bar 
none; THIS OR YOUR MONEY BAC Bb 
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INCUBATORS 

4 are made in many sizes to meet 
2 every want. Reliable,simple, 
self-regulating. Circular free; 
catalogue 6 cents. 


GEO. ERTEL CO.. Quincy, Hil. 








200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect in. construction and 


pect Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalogue to-day. 


“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 








SeBouK 0 8 ‘POU LTRY 


and Almanac: for 1901 od pages, ¢ ovez 
OD iilastration ns of Fowls, Incu rooders, 
Pontes Houses, ote. How to raise chickens success 
, their care, d and Diagrams 
with full deseriptions of Poultry houses. All 
~~ t Imeubators, Brooders and thoroughbre? 
‘owls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 

& €. SHOEMAKER, Sex_104, Freeport, 1k 
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Dyspepsia 


That means a, great deal more than pain 
in the stomach, else it might be easily 
cured. 

It means that that organ lacks vigor and 
tone and is too weak properly to perform 
its functions. 

It means, too, that much that is eaten is 
wasted and the system generally under- 
nourished. 

Frank Stewart, Alabama City, Ala, 80 
years old, had dyspepsia for years; so did 
H. Budan, San Luis Obispo, Cal. Mrs C. A. 
Warner, Central City, Neb, was so afflicted 
with it she could scarcely keep anything 
on her stomach and became weak and poor, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


permanently cured these sufferers, accord- 
ing to their own voluntary statements, as it 
has cured thousands. Take it. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating 
and only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
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Egg Record Book Free. 


sgy swerd, cooking’ pen te eae Cake 
That your hens doe ftalso dencrbes the 
ign Rien 

Humphrey *"yeestane™ Cutter 
guaranteed to cut more bone in less time and 
with less labor —— any other eutter made. 
Your money back if you’rs not satisfied. 
Humphrey & Sons, Box35 _, Joliet, lils. 


INCUBATORS =: FARM 


must — a Ee ame 
SURE mE HATCH I ae 


pe iryn Ay Gent Ser exe tan 
yet ke een 


Slam “itu art 
Common 

Brooder. We Pay the 
SURE HA HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska. 








Read our 
GUARANTEE 
























— work so well. Send hey do 0 stamps 
for new 154p. book, Plated in 5 languages, describing our Sue 
cessful Incubators and Brooders. They deserve their name, 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 104, Des Moines, lowa. 








10WA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


Gives best results. Simple 
to operate. They are round 
like a hen’s nest. Will run 
themselves, Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-163. Des Moines, Ia, 


RIGHT 
when PR REMI me of our cel - ~— 
NEW IER Inc torsi 
because R ~~ try it before you —, 7 it. 
was enough to take First Prize — om 
Fair. Simple, sure, efficient. Send 5c. postage for Catalogue 
and cepyt Helpe”” Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator, 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, Be! 


SPECIAL PRICES 


Days T 


Selfre wr ht Automatic egg 
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The Pig and Its Improvemen --l. 





THE AMERICAN PIG OF TO-DAY, AS PORTRAYED 
BY PROF C. S. PLUMB OF INDIANA—MISTAKES 
IN MANAGEMENT—NOW TWO TYPES, LARD AND 
BACON—TOO MUCH CORN FED. 


Either the wild hog or the razor back of 
the southern states is an animal of great 
vitality and endurance. These represent 
animals that forage for themselves and 
whose flesh is largely muscular in charac- 
ter. They are lean and narrow backed, 
strong in head development and stand up 
well on their toes. Their vitality is re- 
markable. The domesticated pig of to-day 
is unquestionably a descendant from the 
common wild pig of Europe, while the ra- 
zor back or half wild pig of our southern 
states is a descendant of more highly civ- 
ilized ancestry in America. 

There are to-day in America and Europe 
a number of breeds of swine that are bred 
on an extensive scale. These breeds may 
be placed into two groups, which for con- 
venience may be termed bacon and lard 
groups. In the United States we have the 
Berkshire, Poland-China, Chester-White, 
Duroc-Jersey, Yorkshire, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cheshire, Tamworth and others of less note, 
In Britain the Berkshire, Yorkshire, Tam-. 
worth, Suffolk and Essex are the princi: 
pal breeds. In America the Poland-China, 
Berkshire, Chester-White and Duroc-Jer- 
sey are the only common breeds in the 


HORSES AND SWINE 


825,000,000 bu of corn. No wonder the 
farmers fed corn to their pigs under such 
conditions, for it is both cheap and plenti- 
ful. 

It has been well demonstrated by inves- 
tigators that various influences affect the 
development of animal growth and charac- 
ter, one of the chief of which is food. The 
principle of selection, with the assistance 
of special feeding, in a few generations will 
make marked changes in a breed. This is 
perhaps as well illustrated with swine as 
anything else. The breeders of Poland- 
China pigs have selected to secure rapid 
growth and early maturity, and this breed 
has certainly felt the influence of a corn 
diet more than any other, because it is 
essentially a corn belt breed. What has 
been the result of these conditions? A 
development which is prejudicial to the 
interests of the breed. There is too great 
a percentage of lard to lean meat in the 
careass, the reproductive powers are im- 
paired, and the corn .diet, besides producing 
excessive fat, tends to develop vital organs 
of weakened character, and inferior bone. 

The influence of corn diet exclusively on 
growth has been clearly demonstrated by 
the Wis and Ind exper sta, while the latter 
has shown that the lardy types of pigs are 
not as strong in reproductive power as they 
should be. In studying the reports given 
in herd books of the fecundity of swine, Dr 
Bitting of the Ind sta found that 600 litters 
of Chester-Whites, embracing 5375 pigs, 























a ‘‘ LARD’’ HOG. 


GOOD EXAMPLE BACON HOG. 


THE TWO DISTINCT SWINE TYPES. 


great swine states, while in Britain the 
Yorkshire and Berkshire very largely pre- 
dominate. 

If we class these breeds into groups, then 
the Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, Chester- 
White, Cheshire and also Berkshire in a 
lesser degree must be rated as lard breeds. 
The others belong more strictly to the ba- 
eon type. In Europe the very fat type of 
pig does not occur as we know it in Amer- 
ica, but belongs to the bacon type, this 
usually being the case even with the Berk- 
shires. The accompanying illustrations 
show pigs of these two types. 

THE LARD GROUP OF HOGS. 

The pigs belonging to the lard group are 
the result of a process of selection, breed- 
ing and feeding extending through many 
generations under the peculiar conditions 
existing in the states west of New York 
and east of the Mississippi. The conditions 
are a great abundance of Indian corn, a 
fat-producing fogd, and a climatic condi- 
tion favorable to pork production during 
most of the months of the year. Many 
hundreds of millions of pigs have been fed 
nearly all their lives, after weaning, on 
Indian corn, and this also applies to their 
ancestors in the same country. The pig 
feeders of the country have sought to pré- 
duce pork as rapidly as possible, and qual- 
ity was in fact not a first consideration. 
And so for over a half-century in the great 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Iowa, corn has been the staple food on 
which to rear swine. These are the great 
pig-producing states. Jan 1, 1898, these 
states hac about 12,000,000 pigs, according 
to the United States. statistician, while 
these same states produced in 1897 about 





averaged 8.96 pigs per litter; 400 litters of 
Berkshires, including 3289 pigs, averaged 8.22 
pigs per litter, while 1086 litters of Poland- 
Chinas, including 8092 pigs, averaged 7.45 
pigs per litter. The average size of litter 
of each breed raised successfully was 
6.14 Poland-China, 7.17 Berkshire and 7.62 
Chester-Whites. Had the statistics been 
available, I feel sure that sows of the 
bacon type would have shown considerable 
more fecundity than did the breeds studied. 
The figures brought out were to have been 
expected. 
BAD EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE FAT. 


Excessive fat is invariably prejudicial to 
fecundity among any class of animals. I 
am not blind to the importance of rapid 
and economical growth with stock, but it 
does not follow that the breeding animals 
that grow most rapidly are the most profit- 
able. This discussion is primarily intended 
to apply to breeding stock. Fecundity is 
really at the base of all successful breed- 
ing. The difference between profit and loss 
often depends entirely upon the question of 
reproduction, as any wise breeder knows. 
To-day too many Poland-Chinas farrow 
small litters, a statement that breeders 
repeatedly make, so that sows of this breed 
that farrow litters of 10 or 12 are much in 
demand. It cannot fail to be a disappoint- 
ment to an ambitious man, to have a prom- 
ising-looking sow farrow four pigs and per- 
haps lose some of these, while a litter of 
eight or more offers a greater prospective 
gain to the stockman. 





Break the Colt to halter early in life. It 
is easier done than when he is two or three 
years old- 








_A Well-Formed Colt. 


This fine colt, owned by C. W. Abell of 
Schoharie Co, N Y, comes from a long 
line of well-bred ancestors and gives prom- 














TROTTING-BRED COLT. 


ise of considerable speed. Note 
compact limbs, the 
thighs and shoulders, 
head, clear eye and shapely neck. The 
time has passed when angularity and 
equine ugliness are considered necessary to 
speed. Some of our speediest light harness 
horses are the handsomest. Colts like the 
one owned by Mr Abell, even if not record- 
breakers, sell for high figures to those who 
desire a highly-bred, spirited driving horse. 
It pays to raise this kind. 


the clean, 
well-muscled legs, 
the neatly-formed 


A 


New Device for Stopping Runaways. 





An invention which is said to give abso- 
lute safety in driving a horse is being tried 
by road drivers. It is claimed it will stop 
any horse that shows an inclination to run 
away. The contrivance is very simple. It 
is a single rein, with buckle attachments, 
as shown at the left of the engraving. It 
is buckled under the crown piece of the 
bridle at @ by the two buckles shown; the 
rein is brought under the horse’s throat at 
b, and through a drop ring to the left side, 
passing through the terret on the saddle 
to the wagon. 

In case the horse starts to run, the driver 
pulls the rein’ tightly, which, drawing 





DEVICE FOR RUNAWAY HORSES. 


across the horse’s throat, prevents him from 
breathing and compels him to stop. It will 
fit any harness and is just as_ effective 
when the bit breaks as when the horse 
starts to run away. 





Winter Care of Stallion—Feed a moder- 
ate amount of grain, but do not allow the 
animal to get too fleshy. Give him daily 
exercise and as spring approaches gradu- 
ally increase the.ration of oats. Give a 
fair allowance of bran, cut hay and sheaf 
oats. During the summer season, give 
all the grain and hay that will be eaten 
up clean. 





Sows for Breeding should be picked out 
before the heavy feeding begins. 








Making the Prize Butter. 


BENJAMIN SHARPLESS, PENNSYLVANE.,. 





The butter I sent to the Paris exposition 
at the solicitation of the U S dept of agri 
that was awarded a silver medal, -was 
made from cream raised’ in large pans, 
about 5 ft long, 30 in wide and 6 in deep, 
each pan holding one milking. The pans 
have double bottoms and water running 
through in warm weather to cool the milk. 
It was skimmed at 36 hours and churned 
twice a week. The cows are Guernseys, 
Jerseys and their grades. Almost no color- 
ing was used and the butter was salted % 
oz to the pound. All the butter is made in 
half-pound round prints with my name on 
the face around a wheat sheaf. What went 
to Paris was part of the regular churning. 
It was sent three times, in June; Aug and 
Sept, to keep up the show. 

The churning is done by a horse sweep 
power. A revolving barrel churn is used. 
Care is taken to have the butter come 
hard, and that can always be done by hav- 
ing the cream cold enough. In summer it 
is kept in cold spring water, taken out and 
put in the churn immediately. In warm 
weather a 4 gal pail of cold water is put in 
the churn when the butter is just ready 
to break. This is of great help to make the 
butter firm, then churn on till the butter- 
milk can be drawn off without much but- 
ter coming. The crumbs that do come are 
skimmed off-and put back in the churn, 
also enough clear cold water to float the 
butter. Turn the churn a few times and 
draw off the water, turn again to gather it, 
then take out, salt and work. Pile it up 
on the table for half an hour, then work 
again and go over it with a sponge wrapped 
in a piece of linen. Weigh, print and set 
the tin cooler in the water to harden. Next 
morning wrap in parchment paper or new 
muslin and send to market. This in brief 
is my way. 

The butter made in this way suits my 
customers and they pay a price much in 
excess of the ordinary market. I have tried 
the separator and have a first-class dairy 
turbine and used it awhile, but the butter 
did not give as good satisfaction as when 
made in the old way. Then it was twice 
as much trouble for me to get up steam, 
separate and ripen the cream right. I could 
make a little more butter with the separa- 
tor, but not enough to pay for the extra 
work. I could not get as good a price for 
the butter and had some complaints, so I 
went back to the old way and have had 
no complaints since. The separator skim- 
tmilk tested .01 per cent fat, that from the 
pans .02. So I lost only 1 lb butter in 1000 
lbs milk. Still the separator is much the 
best for a person who has not a cold spring 
of water on a little higher ground than his 
dairy building, which very few have. 

Preparing ream for the Churn—G. D. 
D.: Cream should be kept as cool as pos- 
sible until ready to ripen, then add about 
10 per cent of good buttermilk as a starter 
and heat gradually up to 70 or 72 degs. 
Cream “‘started’’ at 11 a m will be in proper 
condition of ripening for churning by 6 a 
m the following day. The cream dur- 
ing ripening should be frequently 
stirred, and much better results can 
be obtained by having it all in one can or 
tank. Churn in summer at 58 deg and in 
winter at 62 deg. Cool the cream slowly 
before putting into churn. Careful obser- 
vation will show the right conditions. 


The Fat Stock Show at Chicago, begin- 
ning to-day, Dec 1, has every promise of 
proving a grand success, There are about 
400 exhibitors, of whom 25 are from, Can- 
ada, with England and Scotland represent- 
ed. In the breeding.cattle dept, there are 
about 1200 entries. In the breeding sheep dept 
the entries will number 700, with the hogs 
a close second. In the fat car lot classes 
of cattle, sneep and hogs, about 200 cars 
will be sent in." The sales of cattle, sheep 
and hogs will be confined to selections from 











the very best herds in America, and the 
four cattle assns, Herefords, Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Galloways, will each 
be represented by about 100 head. The dis- 
play of the numerous by-products by the 
packing houses will be interesting. The 
slaughter tests will demonstrate the use- 
lessness of overfeeding. 





Late Fall Colts should be given careful 
attention during the winter. See that they 
are provided with good shelter, have exer- 
cise out of doors during good weather and 
are given a generous feed of oats and bran, 
equal parts by bulk, at least twice daily. 
Give plenty of good hay, and if available 
well-cured sheaf oats make excellent feed. 





American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn— 
The stockholders will hold their annual 
meeting at Palmer house, Chicago, Dec 5, 
to elect five directors for three years. Own- 
ers of stock who cannot be present must 
affix a 10c revenue stamp to their proxy 
before filing’ it with Sec J. H. Pickrell of 
Springfield, 111. 





What Is the Dairy Type?—Th¢ most 
profitable dairy cow is one that has no ten- 
dency to put on flesh, has a good appetite 
andalarge stomach, indicating great con- 
suming and assimilating capacity. A cow 
with this conformation is said to be of the 
true dairy type. 





Sheep bear the cold well. They delight in 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





pure air, even if of a low temperature, but | 


they suffer from dampness, especially when 
it is damp enough to wet:to the skin. It 
is very difficult to dry sheep when once 
thoroughly wet. 


KILLED-DEAD. 


You know that the horse 
buyer knocks off $50 or more 
for every lump or blemish on 
a horse. Get full value for 
~_— horse—don’t } ere any 
umps. Cure him with 


Tuttle’s 
Elixir. 


It is guaranteed under a for- 

feit of $100. to cure any case of horse ail, curb, 

splints, contracted cord, callouses, thrush, etc. 
Used and Endorsed by Adams dams Express Company. 

pregrrte’ ES FAMILY EL! ELIXI cures rheumatism, sprains, 
NER Our 100-page book, 

ove eterinary’ Riperienee” FRE 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 

Avoidall blisters, they offer only temporary reliefif any. 


any 


Running an —s 

hand separator is hard 

work. The National Hand 
Separator turns so easily and 



















is mgde so simply that the women 
folks can run it, take it apart, clean, 
We 
i) will give you a ten days’ 


and put it together. 
ia trial of the 


NATIONAL 


Hand Separator 


absolutely free. 


Test it thoroughly by the side 
of any other separator; 
return it in ten Gere. (at 
our expense), if you find 
& fault in it. 

Write for one to-day. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 











SHARPLES 


Separatorse 


If an agent 
for a compet- 


try it. 
@ trial is free. 
» You will find a eee = 
clean skimmer, an easy turn- 
er, but above all, better cream 
and finer butter thanany other. 
Send for Catalogue No. 84 
we, Ce 
West Chester, Pa. 


"HE SHARPLES 00., 
28 Bo. Canal St., Chleage, TIL 


- 





AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


Wogan it o& ei a $65, 


Awa 
at aie ae 
- Send for aielemae 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 











A PYRAMID 
OF POWER-- 


VETERINARY 


PIXINE- 


VETERINARY 
PIXINE 


mm consumes inflainma- 
counteracts effect of 
impure blood and speedily 
positively cures ag- 
gravated and chronic speed ee... of the —  epetiease 
character. It prevents and cures scrate 
heel under the most trying conditions. Gems om skin 
affections cannot resist its natural, soothing, penetrating, 
antiseptic healing power. Money ‘pack if it fails. 


2 02. Box, 25¢ Includes expensive “Manual of 
| a 


Information and Almanac for 
1901.”;} Handsomely a 
8 02 Bo 50 invaluable for a lifetime. No’ 
O I, C. a patent medicine book. 
0 At.all Druggists and Dealers, or mailed postpaid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. Y. 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL 


Tne Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
the Cheapest. For description and_sample address 
EF. H. JACKSON & CO., Winchester, Ky. 


MILK PRODUCTS 


By HEyRY H. WING, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. A treatise upon 
the nature and qualities of Dairy Milk, and the ufac- 
ture of Butter and Cheese, i2mo., cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York- 


























Carlot buyers write for prices 


ILL FEED 


Bran, Middlings, Cluten Feed, 
Hominy Feed, Mixed Feed, 
Malt Sprouts, Dried Brewers 
Crains. 

W. J. Armstrong Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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An Excellent Sheep Barn. 
PROF J. H. SHEPPERD, NORTH DAKOTA, 

In replying to your Minnesagta subscriber, 
who asks for directions for constructing a 
sheep barn in which to winter ewes due to 
lamb from Jan to Apr, I can do no better 
than submit substantially the plan and es- 
timates brought out by Prof John A. Craig 
several years ago. Man can usually profit 
by studying nature when he desires to ac- 
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GROUND PLAN OF SHEEP BARN. 


commodate a domestic animal. When al- 
lowed to remain in a pasture over night, 
sheep are found to seek the highest knoll 
to sleep upon. Such places are dry and 
well ventilated. Experience has taught the 
shepherd that these are the two most es- 
sential things in choosing a place to house 
sheep. A sheep barn usually must be near 
the other farm buildings to be convenient 
for the owner, but in so far as that re- 
quirement allows a choice, select the high- 
est, driest land available. 

A sheep is all right as long as his skin 
is dry, is a common saying with sheepmen. 
Sheep can stand a great degree of cold, but 
if they are confined in damp quarters, colds 
and snuffies are frequent and troublesome. 
The only way to have a sheep barn dry is 
to secure good natural drainage and to 
provide ample means for ventilation. The 
chief errors in providing for ventilation in 
barns are the lack of sufficient means for 
changing the air and provision for partial- 
ly closing the ventilators when extremely 
cold weather occurs and when high winds 
prevail. In addition to the above, another 
mistake is frequently made by arranging 
the ventilation so that drafts of air will 
pass directly upon the sheep. 

Sunshine is a good thing to provide in 
abundance, as it proves a great stimulant 
to early lambs and seems to give them 
vigor and strength, while older sheep evi- 
dently enjoy it and no doubt are benefited 
by it. In building a barn, ample provision 
for storing hay or other forage should be 
made, as it costs comparatively little to 
add a few feet in hight to a building when 
a mow floor and roof will be required any- 
way. 

Your subscriber will need a good-sized 
lambing pen, as his ewes will all yean 


4 








END VIEW OF FRAME, 


either during cold weather or while the un- 
certain time of early spring is passing. The 
lambing pens should be arranged with 
enough partitions, stationary and movable, 
to accommodate several ewes at a time. 
They should be placed adjoining the shep- 
herd’s room so that his stove can be utilized 
in warming them, should they requtre it. 
Lambing pens allow an ewe to be alone with 








FARM BUILDINGS 


her lamb for several hours after its birth 
and save the lamb from the unintentional 
injuries of its mother in running about in 
the excitement of trying to protect it from 
some other ewes. It also saves the young 
lamb many a bunt, for approaching the 
nearest ewe, regardless of relationship. 
Build the lambing pens heavy and strong 
so that the temporary partitions will be 
well supported by them and so breeding 
rams may be safely kept in them when 
they are not needed for ewes and lambs. 
Do not neglect to provide a room for the 
shepherd, as you can then reasonably ex- 
pect him to stay with his flock during the 
night if there is likely to be need of him. 
It will enable him to take a weak, cold 
lamb to the fire and to give it warm milk, 
which will save the life of many a lamb 
if they can be supplied when needed. Many 
are inclined to place too low,an estimate 
upon the value of a young lamb. It is 
worth very little upon the market, when 
dropped, especially if it is weak, but there 
will be very little additional cost—if the 
owner has planned right—to- carry that 
lamb until the next winter season begins 
and the saving of one of those little fel- 
lows means the saving of nearly the full 
value of a six months old lamb the next 


fall. 
Prof Craig’s barn plan economizes out- 
side wall space. 


One feeding alley serves 



















































ried in upon a track with a fork or with 
slings. 
Following is a list of materials and esti- 

mate of cost: 

No pieces Ft In 

12 16x6x 
14x6x 
32x6x 
20x6x 
22x6x 
32x6x 
30x6x 


3 for posts 
4 
6 
6 
2 
+ 
6 22x6x 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 


sills 


plates 


beams 
20x6x ' 
8x6x 
16x6x 
12x6x 
12x6x 
14x4x 
66 28x2x 
16 16x4x 
12x4x 
10x4x 
14x4x 
16x4x 
8x4x 
16x4x 
16x2x 
12x2x10 
10x2x10 bi 
14x2x16 wu, Se = 
Then in addition the builder will need 
3200 sq ft roofing, including window casing, 
2800 sq ft flooring, 3340 sq ft 8-in- matched 
siding, 1200 sq ft for lining of pens, 1400 sq 
ft boardirg, 12x1 in, for feeding racks, 300 
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purlin supports 
braces 

rafters 

small braces 

* girths 


braces 
odds and ends 
floor joists 
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THE COMPLETED SHEEP BARN. 


for two sets of pens. Each pen will ac- 
commodate 25 ewes, allowing about 14 sq ft 
to each. One and one-third feet at the feed 
rack is sufficient space for each ewe. The 
plan also allows the feed racks to consti- 
tute the partitions between the pen and the 
feeding alley, which has the further ad- 
vantage of making the feed manger very 
convenient. The feed chutes are arranged 
at each end of the four-foot alleyway so 
that hay can be dropped through them into 
a very convenient place for feeding it to the 
stock. The division into four pens holding 
25 ewes each will be found very convenient, 
as that will allow the ewes to be divided 
into four groups and fed according to their 
respective needs. 

A good feature of this barn plan is its 
ventilating tubes, which are arranged to 
earry the,air up to and out at the cupolas. 
The tubes are made by nailing inch boards 
together in the form of boxes or tubes, 
which follow the roof under the sheathing 
and open into the cupolas. At the bottom 
of the tubes a sliding or tilting shut-off 
is arranged so that the degree of ventila- 
tion can be gauged according to the na- 
ture of the weather and the number of ani- 
mals heused. A hay door is arranged at 
the end of the barn so that hay may be ecar- 





ft for ventilators, 12x1 in, 23,000 shingles, 5 
window sashes, 3x4 ft. 

Rough estimate of cost, $900. In the illus- 
tration showing end of frame the dimen- 
sion figures marked with one accent are 
feet, those without accents are inches. 





Value of Corn Fodder—The Ohio exper 
sta states that when timothy hay sells for 
$8 per ton corn fodder when cut and shred- 
ded in the right stage is worth $6 per ton 
by actual test. 





Stable Device—A handy device for hold- 
ing up the shafts when harnessing and 
when the wagon is 
not in use.is shown 
in the cut. Take @ 
spruce board 4 in 
wide and 2 ft long. 











Xe Rip it from a to 
a, then bore a hole 

at b and insert a 

rivet at c through the tongue, d, which 


should measure 1 in square and 15 in long. 
Put a headless nail, e, in the end of the 
tongue and into the long board. Place the 
board under the box beneath the spring 
and the tongue under the crossbar of the 
shaft.—_[W. R., Greene Co, N Y. 








Why We Fertilize Land. 


PROF H. A, HUSTON, INDIANA, 





From time to time various theories of fer- 
*tilization have appeared. One, which is ap- 
parently sound, is that as much plant food 
should be returned to the soil as is removed 
from it by crops. This theory can only be 
put into practice on lands where dairy 
farming cr stock farming is the exclusive 
business. Even in these cases some little 
material would have to be brought from 
the outside to compensate for the necessary 
losses. It would be impracticable to use 
this theory with commercial fertilizers alone 
on account of the high cost and the fact 
that the grain will not stand up under full 
rations of -w-‘'able nitrogen. 

The theory which is probably most gen- 
erally used in Indiana, if we may be said 
to have any theory at all, is to supply some 
deficiency existing in the soil. This may be 
done by either of two plans: Quickly 
available plant food may be used in suffi- 
cient quantities for a single crop, or less 
available and cheaper plant food for the 
more permanent improvement of the land. 

Where commercial fertilizers are exten- 
sively used, the common practice is to sup- 
ply the soil deficiencies for one or two crops 
at most. As for example, the wheat crop 
fol’ wed by grass, or the potato crop to be 
followed by grain. One of the most com- 
mon questions asked in regard to fertiliz- 
ers is, which element produces the straw 
and which the grain. I believe that little 
profit is to be derived from considering 
plants and fertilizers from this standpoint. 

The sound position to take is to provide 
such plant food that all parts of the plant 
will make a vigorous and healthful growth. 
To be sure. where excessive quantities of 
nitrogen are present, the plant tends to pro- 
duce an undue amount of leaf and redueed 
amount of grain, but in practice this seldom 


happens except on recently unclaimed muck 


lands or bottom lands. 
The Cylinder Method is used quite ex- 
tensively at N J exper sta to compare the 
action of various fertilizers upon different 
crops. The cylinders are of iron or earthen- 
ware, about 1 ft in diameter and 3 ft deep. 
They are set in the ground level with the 
surface. By this method the fertilizers can 
be applied” with great exactness and the 
conditions kept under control. At present 
there are 120 cylinders in use to determine 
the affect of chemical nitrates as compared 
with organic nitrates, that is to say, ni- 
trogen derived from manures. Pot exper- 
iments are another novelty. The earthen- 
ware pots of uniform size are kept on a 
large rack on wheels so that the whole ap- 
paratus can be moved out of doors on suit- 
able days and moved back into greenhouses 
when the weather is unfavorable. In this 
way uniform conditions can be secured for 
a long period of time. This is a plan of ex- 
periment derived from the German experi- 
ment farms, and is being tried also at the 
exper sta in Mass and in other states. 








Muriate of Potash and nitrate of soda 
give better results with grass and mangel 
wurzels than when the nitrogen and potash 
are secured in the form of nitrate of pot- 
ash. 





The Use of Gypsum about a stable 
where nitrogen is liable to escape as free 
ammonia is highly recommended. It is also 
valuable to sprinkle over manure heaps 
where ammonia is escaping. 





Sandy Soil ought not to be heavily ma- 
nured at any time, but should receive fre- 
quent small applications. 


LE 


Pacific Coast Apples. 





These will no doubt again prove a factor 
in the markets at Chicago and farther east 
this winter. Some splendid fruit is shipped 
jyearly from the far northwest, almost al- 





MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


‘ways in boxes, opening well, apples attract- 
ive and in good demand for table purposes. 
Writing from Santa Crtiiz Co, Cal, A. N. 
Judd says: “The apple crop does not vary 
here as it does in the east, except as to 
acreage; this increases about 15 per cent 
each year. The quality of fruit this season 
is extra good. 

“Apples are packed*in boxes 10x11x22 in, 
weighing about 35 lbs for Bellflowers and 
50 Ibs for Newtowns. Early autumn prices 
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70c per box for first-named, $105 for 
Newtowns, these figures f o b_ cars 
when shipped in four tiers and 10 to 15c 
less when shipped in five tiers. A fifth 
of the crop will go into cold storage. Farm- 
ers as a whole do little storing, this being 
done by the packers. The area in this 
county is 112 sq miles and the output about 
1300 cars of 675 bxs per car. No loss past 
season by windfalls but slight damage by 
sunburn, an unusual thing.” 





oe 





ARE YOUR 


KIDNEYS WEAK: 





Weak or Diseased Kidneys Poison the 
Blood, Break Down the Entire System 
and Bring on Bright’s Disease: 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will 
Do for YOU, all our Readers May Have a Sample 
Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





Laboratory where Swamp-Root, the World-Famous Kidney Remedy, is Prepared. 


You know what happens to a sewer when 
it becomes clogged, don’t you? 

Do you know what happens to the human 
system when the kidneys become clogged? 
They are unable to throw out the impuri- 
ties from the blood and become infected 
with poisons; they decay, fall apart and 
pass out in the urine; the blood, unfiltered, 
carries the poison all through the system 
and if not checked death follows. The kid- 
neys are the sewers of the human system. 

When your kidneys are not doing their 
work, sqme of the symptoms which prove 
it to you are pain or dull ache in the back, 
excess of uric acid, gravel, rheumatic pains, 
sediment in the urine, scanty supply, scaid- 
ing irritation in passing it, obliged to go 
often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night to empty the blad- 
der; sleeplessness, nervous irritability, diz- 
ziness, irregular heart, breathlessness, sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes; sometimes the feet, 
limbs or body bloat; loss of ambition, gen- 
eral weakness and debility. 

When you are sick or ‘feel badly,’ the 
first thing you should do is to afford aid 
to your kidneys by using Dr Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural 
help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Perhaps you are in doubt about your kid- 
neys and want to find out. Here’s a sim- 
ple test. Take from your urine passed 
when you arise in the morning about four 
ounces; place it in a glass bottle and let it 





stand for twenty-four hours. If upon ex- 
amination you find any settlings or sedi- 
ment, if it is milky or cloudy, or if parti- 
cles float about in it, disease has gotten a 
foothold in your kidneys and Nature is 
calling for help. 

If you have the slightest symptom of kid- 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace 
of it in your family history, you would 
profit by taking Swamp-Root every now 
and then as a preventive, and thus abso- 
lutely forestall kidney and bladder troubles. 

The famous new discovery, Swamp-Root, 
has been tested in so many ways, in hos- 
pital work, in private practice, among the 
helpless too poor to purchase relief, and 
has proved so successful in every case, that 
a special arrangement has been made by 
which all readers of American Agriculturist 
who have not already tried it, may have a 
sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail; 
also a book telling all about kidney and 
bladder diseases, and containing some of 
the thousands of testimonial letters from 
men and women reclaimed to lives of hap- 
piness and usefulness by the means of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is so 
remarkably successful that our readers are 
advised to write for a free sample bottle 
and to be sure and state that you read this 
generous offer in the American Agricultur- 
ist when sending your address to Dr Kil- 
mer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
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A Twentieth Century Opportunity. 




















Now for a vast development of the beet 
sugar industry in the United States! 

The time was never more opportune. Al 
uncertainty regarding the attitude of the 
federal government toward this industry 
has been done away with. It is evident 
that for several years to come the policy 
of protection against foreign competition 
is to be maintained. And it is also evident 
that this policy is to be extended to prod- 
ucts coming from Cuba or the Philip- 
pines, since that precedent was established 
in the Porto Rican legislation by congress 
last spring. In other words, capital no 
longer hesitates to embark in this new and 
promising industry for fear of changes in 
the nation’s politico-economic policy. 

Already 33 beet sugar factories are in suc- 


cessful operation in the United States, in- 
cluding the splendid plant in Wayne Co, 
me This fdll these factories are 
cutting up a hundred thousand tons 
of beets daily and are paying the 
farmers half a million dollars a day 


for this new crop. And wherever the farm- 
ers are practicing the culture of sugar beets 
with industry and intelligence, it is prov- 
ing a remarkably profitable crop. Indeed, 
the beet sugar industry promises to be 
the greatest addition of the twentieth cen- 
tury to American agriculture. 

Yet in spite of this it is a fact that farm- 
ers are slow to realize the possibilities of 
the industry. So true is this that several 
of the factories already established have 


difficulty in securing all the beets they need. 
This is not surprising, for the sugar beet 
requires intensive culture, and farmers are 


EDITORIAL 


proverbially slow to change from old meth- 
ods and old crops to new ones. This is the 
weakness in the Sugar beet industry at the 
present time, and it is the only weak- 
ness in the whole proposition. Given 
an ample supply of beets of good quality, 
the investment in a beet sugar factory is 
bound to be profitable to all concerned, 
provided, of course; that the enterprise is 
properly managed. And at four to six dol- 
lars per ton, there is no staple crop that 
can compare in profit to the farmer with 
the sugar beet. 

What is now needed, therefore, is a 
grand campaign of education among farm- 
ers to convince them of the above facts, 
and to enable them to enjoy the new source 
of profit afforded by this industry. Its de- 
velopment is now “up against” the farm- 
er. Several thousand progressive farmers 
have learned by experience that all we 
have said in behalf of the beet sugar in- 
dustry has been understated. They have 
demonstrated what a good thing it is for 
them, and their experience can now _ be 
drawn upon for the grand campaign in 
behalf of the sugar beet that should be 
conducted by every farmers’ club, agricul- 
tural organization, farmers’ institute and 
agricultural college, where soil and cli- 
mate favor the industry. If these agencies 
will also co-operate earnestly and heartily, 
a dozen or twenty new beet sugar factories 
should be established this winter in time 
to afford a new home market next fall for 
thousands of acres of this new crop. 

More than 20 years ago we inaugurated 
the fight for the American farmer in be- 
half of the domestic beet sugar industry. 
It was an uphill contest, fought in the 
face of great obstacles. Chief among these 
was the sugar refiners’ trust, whose very 
existence depends upon imported raw su- 
gar. Another great obstacle to be over- 
come was popular ignorance and lack of 
experience in the industry, both in its ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing aspects, But 
persistence in a good cause is being 
crowned with success. The earlier facto- 
ries made money, farmers got rich rais- 
ing beets, the public became interested, the 
various interests involved were organized 
for effective work, and to-day many mil- 
lions of dollars are invested in the indus- 
try. Yet it is capable of almost unlimited 
development, in order that our American 
farmers may put into their own pockets 
the almost one hundred million dollars still 
sent abroad each year to pay for imported 
sugar, every pound of which should be pro- 
duced on our American farms. 

American Agriculturist is proud to be the 
recognized father of the industry in its 
present stage. But we shall never let up 
on this job until every dollar of that one 
hundred millions goes into the pockets of 
our American farmers. They are the men 
that we are working for, first, last and all 
the time. And they know it, too. 





The department of agriculture takes it for 
granted that congress will go through the 
usual form this winter of voting an appro- 
priation for free seeds. Secretary Wilson 
has sent out notices to seedsmen asking 
them to submit proposals for supplying the 
government with the amount which will 
probably be required by the honorable con- 
gressmen and senators who appeal for 
votes through this cheap and questionable 
method, long ago decided not the best for 
the good of agriculture. The day will come 
when public sentiment demands the perma- 
nent abolition of the free seed humbug. 





. 


The old question of rate cutting in favor 
of big shippers is before the. interstate 
commerce commission, which has been 
hearing complaints of this character at Chi- 
cago the past week. Small shippers claim 
owners of round lots of grain stored in ele- 
vators secure rebates which prevent the 
first named getting a fair share of the busi- 
ness. This is the old fight between the 
public warehouseman and the individual 
grain shipper. It is not especially impor- 














A Glance Ahead 


reveals, among other prominent features 
of American Agriculturist for next 
week, further helpful ideas by Prof F. 
H. King about soil care and cultivation; 
another article by W. H. Bishop of Del- 
aware relating to agriculture in the mid- 
dle states; the conclusion of Prof 
Plumb’s article on the American Pig. 
The very latest developments in the 
San Jose scale campaign as brought out 
by government experts, are to be pre- 
sented; the newest thing in gladioli, 
splendidly illustrated; winter care of 
young colts, etc. Don’t miss these valu- 
able articles. 











tant to the farmer which one of these se- 
cures the toll exacted in distributing his 
grain. It is necessary, however, for the 
good of the greatest number, that monopoly 
be not fostered in the handling of any farm 
produce. Sentiment in the west is very 
strong looking toward the making over of 
the interstate commerce law, now so much 
of a dead letter, and congress will proba- 
bly be asked to take this up at an early 
date, 


Ce 


The good roads convention held at Chi- 
cago last week served two useful purposes. 
It aided in the creation of public sentiment 
falong this line and took steps to secure 
proper encouragement at state and national 
legislatures. Committees were appointed to 
work in the legislatures of 38 states, with a 
view of eventually carrying the good roads 
question to congress. Farmers living in 
the middle west and the Ohio valley, who 
haul corn or hogs to market when 
the roads are “breaking up” in the 
spring, and wagon wheels’  hub-deep 
in mire, do not need a text showing 
the value of co-operation along this 
line. Where first-class country roads have 
become a fact, as in portions of New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, etc, it has been 
easily proved that it is less expensive to 
pay for solid roadbeds than to flounder 
through bad ones. The loss’ to farmers, 
through the impossibility of carrying ade- 
quate loads because the roads are so bad, 
is incalculable. The day will come when a 
considerable part of the sums annually 
wasted through these causes will be saved. 





How to Winter Bees—One of the most 
satisfactory ways is keeping them in a cel- 
lar. The hives are raised from the floor 
and ranged in tiers with the backs some- 
what higher than the fronts. Each hive 
is raised from the floor of the stand by 
small blocks three-eighths of an inch thick. 
All front entrances are left wide open so 
as to give free ventilation. The wooden 
covers to the hives are replaced by chaff 
cushions four inches thick, above which 
are placed strips of wood to prevent the 
cushions coming in contact with the hives 
above. In hives backed with sawdust the 
ventilation is retarded and bees are liable 
to be smothered. Hives packed with chaff 


_ may be left out of doors, if the ventilation 


is good, but they are liable to become wet 
and as a consequence the bees will suffer. 





Banking Up Around Buildings—For 
this sawdust is without doubt the best. 
When it cannot be secured, use partly rot- 
ted manure, with a large portion of straw 
in it. That left about old straw stacks, 
around which stock run all winter, will do 
very well if the banking up is done early, 
so it can have time to settle down before 
frost. This will resist cold wind and keep 
out frost wonderfully, and it will not heave 
or crack by frost, as soil or the more heavy 
kinds of manure will do. Partly rotted 
horse manure is also very good for banking 
up around buildings.—[{L. O. F. 











‘New Forage Crops for the East. 


E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXPER STA. 





In reply to inquiry about various grasses, 
from B. W, A. of Saratoga Co, N Y, I reply 
through American Agriculturist. 1. Pas- 
turage is not practiced at the exper sta 
farm. Soiling is used exclusively, and it 
is found that during the summer months 
when cows would be ordinarily at pasture, 
one acre will supply the necessary rough- 
age for an equivalent of 3% cows. The past 
year the proportion of cows kept per acre 
was still greater, though we have not yet 
computed the full data. 

2. Our experience with Turkestan alfalfas 
has not been as satisfactory as with the 
American grown varieties. The acre under 
experiment with our own seed yielded this 
year five cuts, and a total of 26.6 tons of 
green forage. This is regarded as quite 
phenomenal, owing to the very dry sea- 
son with us. The second cut was made in- 
to hay, yielding 2.2 tons. A feeding exper- 
iment is now in progress in which alfalfa 
hay is substituted for wheat bran and dried 
brewers’ grains as a source of protein—i1 
lbs alfalfa hay substituting the protein con- 
tained in 4 lbs each of wheat bran and dried 
brewers’ grains. 

3. The cost of alfalfa seed varies from 
9 to 12c per lb. We sow 35 lbs per acre, and 
without cover crop. Two acres seeded in 
spring of ’00, notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able season, made a fairly good growth, 
and is very promising at middle of Nov. 
Sandy loams, well fertilized, and with open 
subsoils, are well adapted for this plant. 
As already stated, the alfalfa is fed as 
green forage and as hay. It makes excel- 
lent hay, though it has to be handled very 
carefully in the making. in order to prevent 
loss of leaves. 

4. In this section of the state, and_I be- 
lieve that perhaps in the entire state, crim- 
son clover is more advantageous as a catch 
crop than rye, chiefly because it is a legu- 
minous plant, and therefore enriches the 
soil in nitrogen. We have now growing on 
the college farm 27 acres which were seed- 
ed in corn, and on the larger portion of the 
area it is a perfect mass of vegetation from 
6 to 8 in high, containing according to in- 
vestigations made at this station nitrogen 
equivalent to that contained in six to eight 
tons of good yard manure. 





Mistakes of Delaware Farmers. 
PROF W. H. BISHOP. 





Probably the most conspicuous mistakes 
in Delaware farming are made in peach 
growing, The present methods result in an 
occasional large crop of poor peaches. Of 
course, the farmers are not to be blamed 
because climatic conditions are such that 
a good crop can be expected, on an average, 
no oftener than once in two years, while 
sometimes three or four years may pass by 
without crops. Usually the causes of fail- 
ure are either excessive cold during the win- 
ter, untimely warm weather in the spring 
forcing the buds too rapidly and rendering 
them liable to frost later. 

The crop is, however, much shortened 
sometimes because of improper methods of 
cultivation. What is most urgently needed 
is trials of methods that have proved suc- 
cessful elsewhere with a view to learning 
whether they are suited to Delaware con- 
ditions. In connection with each large 
peach crop, a mighty wail is heard of ruin- 
ously low prices, no market for fruit, grow- 
ers discouraged, orchards to be rooted out, 
ete. It is true that thousands of baskets 
of fruit are sold at very low prices some- 
times, barely sufficient to pay cost of pick- 
ing and hauling, but these low prices are 
generally all the fruit is worth. Occasion- 
ally it can hardly be sold at any price. But 
this is never the case with first-class fruit. 
Visit any one of the fruit markets in peach 
season and see the buyers striving to se- 
cure the loads of choice fruit. The seller 
has to do little in the way of soliciting 
trade when his peaches are of good quality. 


.everything that pertains to it. 


PROGRESSIVE AGRICULTURE 


And it is not the growers of good peaches 
who send forth the howls concerning dis- 
astrous seasons. If the farmers would try 
the effects of heading in and proper prun- 
ing, of different methods of soil culture and 
of thinning the fruit, they would soon learn 
whether these things, successfully practiced 
by peach growers in oth sections of the 
country, are suited to Delaware conditions. 

In the northern part of the state, where 
dairying is a prominent feature of the farm- 
ing, there is too much butter and milk in 
the summer and too little in the v‘nter. The 
slipshod method of allowing a bull to run 
with the dairy herd is not an infrequent 
practice, and this, together with the general 
failure to provide green forage to keep up 
the flow of milk in dry seaso results in 
a smaller measure of profit than might be 
obtained. Many farmers who own or man- 
age herds of cows give too large a share of 
their attention to their grain crops, treat- 
ing the cattle as a secondary consideration, 
especially in summer, when the cow must 
be prepared for her winter’s work. 

For spring and summer feed to tide the 
herd over possible shortages of pasture, we 
can cheaply grow crimson clover, fodder 
corn and cowpeas, and a succession of these 
crops should be found on every dairy farm. 
More attention should be given to having 
the cows calve in the fall and thus produce 
their heaviest flow of milk when prices are 
highest. Far more study should be given 
to the economical use of foods, both those 
raised on the farm and those purchased 
to supplement the homegrown. More good 
heifer calves should be raised. The condi- 
tions are favorable to the rearing of heifers 
and our farmers ought not to be depend- 
ent upon other sections for a supply of 
milch cows. Prices of fresh cows are high 
enough to make it an enigma to know why 
more farmers are not raising good calves. 

In general, a common mistake among 
farmers is a failure to cater to the demands 
of the best markets. An illustration will 
show what is meant. The writer is ac- 
quainted with one farmer who can take 
his eggs to the railroad station, send them 
to a buyer in the city and with them send 
a bill at 2c per doz above the highest quota- 
tions in that market for that day, and the 
buyer pays the freight. Probably there are 
other farmers doing the same, but the num- 
ber is certainly not large. Perhaps this 
failure to study markets is one of the most 
serious mistakes of farmers everywhere. It 
has been said before that there is room at 
the top; this is as true among farm prod- 
ucts as among men. In a local market 
there is often some demand for choice farm 
products that is not completely filled and 
which it will pay to try to supply. 

A very serious error among a majority of 
farmers is a failure to supply their family 
tables with as great variety of vegetables 
and fruits as his farm will grow. It is not 
true that he buys them cheaper than he can 
raise them. If he does not raise them he 
will not buy them. The first thought of the 
farmer ought to be his own home and 
Pleasant 
surroundipgs will make any man work bet- 
ter by making him more cheerful and con- 
tented. 

One of the most. serious drawbacks in 
farming in this section is the tenant sys- 
tem. Whatever may be the case in En- 
gland, we, in this country, are in such a 
state that tenant farming means unpro- 
gressive farming. There is, however, one 
sort of tenant farming practiced on a few 
farms which is capable of good results; viz, 
that one in which the owner lives on his 
land and practically controls the manage- 
ment of the farm, the tenant supplying only 
labor and taking his pay in a share of the 
crops. But a wage system with the right 
men is better than any tenant system if one 
wishes to do the best farming. 





Loss of Potash in a manure heap cannot 
be completely prevented without a water- 
tight, non-absorbenf floor. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


State Reports at National Grange. 


No greater compliment has ever been paid 
the national grange than the invitation 
extended to its legislative committee by 
President McKinley to visit the White 
House and confer with him regarding mat- 
ters pertaining to the great farming indus- 
try. That the discussions at the recent ses- 
sions were able, scholarly and showed a 
study of the problems was at all times 
evident. Never before has the national 
grange voting membership been composed 
of more able material. The strength and 
work of the order in the various states was 
reported as follows: 

The recent session of the Cal state grange 
was the most profitable and encouraging of 
any held for years; there is considerable 
solid work being done to extend the order. 
Increased interest is manifest in all lines 
of work in Col. Co-operative trading has 
been taken advantage of more than ever 
before in Ill and the order has made a 
considerable growth. Ct Patrons are as- 
sisting their subordinate lecturers enthu- 
Siastically, thereby developing the educa- 
tiona] and social features. A memorial day, 
Sunday, Sept 16, was observed generally 
throughout the state. The order in Del wag 
reported weak, and while state grange of- 
ficers have done much good work, yet as- 
sistance from the national grange must be 
given if the state is to be kept in the active 
grange column, 

The order in Me is stronger than ever 
befcre, the year having been one of great 
grange activity. Ten subordinate and two 
Pomona granges have been organized, 1900 
new members added to the roll, making a 
total membership in the state of 26,500; 65 
per cent of the granges of Me own their 
halls. There is an increased desire among 
Me farmers to promote the interests of the 
grange. The educational work is kept well 
to the front. Patrons take great interest in 
promoting farmers’ institutes. The deputy 
inspection service in N H, by which every. 
grange in the state is visited twice a year, 
is the most potent influence in sustaining 
the interest in the organization. N H hag 





24,000 members and the order is steadily 
increasing. 

About 900 grange charters have been sent 
to N Y and about 500 are now in use. Nu- 
merous public meetings have been held and 
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queventes to grind twice as much as most others and more 


low bec 


any other 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any con- 
YItT. Ifit dot do a8 we any return it at our ex- 

pense. SWEEP GEARED M w pattern, 

frisie nder. pate he Ze mills, price, $14.25 and ae 


Marvin 53-56 N. defferasa Si. Chicago, 


struction, TR 








! Can Seli Your Farm 


or country property no matter where located. Send de- 
cerinGen | one selling £ Brice, and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER,1215 Filbert St., Phila.,Pa. 


KENNEL SECRETS 


ant ce ” How to breed, on and manage 
This cent book is a practical. monograph on 

dogs, written by 1 by Dr J. Frank Perry. Definite rules are 

down for feeding dogs. under their various conditions. 

No lover of dogs should fail to read this excelient volume. 

348 pp., illustrated, 6vo. cloth. Postpaid, 33.00. 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., NewYork 
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the legislative committee have done efficient 
work in behalf of the farmers of the state. 
In Pa, grange officials are guarding the in- 
terests of farmers in every possible and 
legitimate way. Matters of legislation are 
well looked after and a rigorous effort made 
to secure the enforcement of oleomargarine 
laws. The order is also doing effective 
work along social and educational lines. In- 
terest is unusually lively in Vt, both in sup- 
porting the lecture work and growth of the 


order. In W Va, the grange has done more 
to influence state legislation than the 
grange has done in any other state. The 
order is in better condition than it has 


been for 13 years. 

Michigan is fast getting to be the ban- 
ner grange state, under the skillful guid- 
ance of Master G. B. Horton; 93 granges 
have been organized during the year, lec- 
ture work has been systematized, co-oper- 
ative trading features developed and the 
social and educational benefits kept con- 
stantly to the front. Patrons are doing 
good work in O and the order has doubled 
in membership the past 10 years. Mass Pa- 
trons are doing more and better work than 
for many years; 13 granges reorganized 
and a new Pomona instituted. Co-opera- 
tive trading features being developed as 
never before in the western counties. Lec- 
turers finely supported in their efforts, Pa- 
trons are planning to organize a utual 
fire insurance company. 





NEW YORK. 

North Manlius is in fine shape, has good 
attendance and lively interest. Just now 
meetings every week, practicing for the 
contest at Pomona in Dec. 

Hamilton met Nov 22 with a full attend- 
ance of members. This grange is starting 
out on a new line of work which promises 
well for the good of the order. Mrs A. B. 
Peckham, master of Madisongrange, is re- 
covering after a severe attack of chronic 
laryngitis. 





Early Interested in Agriculture. 


Born in ’59 in R I, Prof W. H. Bishop 
inherited a strong love for agri. Before he 
was 13 years old, American Agriculturist 
formed a part of his most interesting read- 
ing matter. An acquaintance with the 
writings of Joseph Harris, George E. War- 
ing and others of the early contributors to 
that journal was thus gained early in life. 
Life on a N E farm only increased the lik- 
ing for rural pursuits, and with a fairly 
good common school education he entered 
the Mass agricultural college in ’78, gradu- 
ating four years later. 

For a little while after graduation he was 
engaged in a manufacturing establishment, 
but the work was not congenial and the 
winter of that year found him in Roches- 
ter, N Y, as foreman in the experiment 
garden of a great seed firm. He then took 
up the work of agricultureal education and 
in ’91 was made prof otf agri in Delaware 
college. During his connection with the col- 
lege three courses in agri have been es- 
tablished, the regular four years’ college 
course, a two years’ course and a three 
months’ winter course. He has worked 
some in the farmers’ institute and has also 
assisted in a movement for the introduc- 
tion of nature study into the Delaware 
schools by lectures to teachers and others 
and practical demonstrations in the schools 
themselves. 





Good Roads Convention a Success. 





One of the most enthusiastic of conven- 
tions was that of the national good roads 
and improvement assn in Chicago last week. 
The sessions were devoted to animated dis- 
cussions as to the best methods of improv- 
ing village and country highways. Plans 
were mapped out for national and state leg- 
islation which would promote this work at 
the smallest cost. The employment of con- 
vict labor on the highways was thorough- 
ly worked over. The convention occurred 
during a.wet and disagreeable week in Chi- 
ec o and attention was called to the poor 
condition of Chicago’s streets. Many of the 
visitors were of the opinion that city streets 
needed more attention than country roads. 

In nearly. every section of the country 
progress was reported in the good road 
movement. A Canadian delegate stated that 
the agitation was started in his locality 
10 years ago and since then great strides 
had been made. The co-operation of the 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 








H. BISHOP. 


PROF W. 


entire Dominion can be depended upon to 
influence the coming legislatures, when it is 
hoped to secure an appropriation of nearly 
$2,000,000. The permanent chairman, W. H. 
Moore, urged more thoroughly organizing 
and preparing of bills for presentation to 
congress and the state legislatures looking 
toward road improvement. He stated that 
in many places 75 per cent of the money 
spent on public highways was wasted. He 
urged systematic construction of roads and 
thought employment of convict labor was 
desirable. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending 
that the different state legislatures repeal 
the statute labor laws and substitute there- 
for the payment of the usual road taxes in 
eash, asking that the legislatures make 
provision for the employment of convict la- 
bor in the construction of public roads, 
recommending the appointment of non-par- 
tisan highway commissioners, urging the 
appropriation by congress of $150,000, to be 
used in continuing the experimental road 
work now being conducted by the dept of 
agri. A committee was appointed to pre- 
sent the matter at Washington. No bills 
have yet been formulated for pushing this 
winter, but they will be ready in time. 





Stockmen Hold a Good Meeting. 





There was a mass meeting of stockmen 
at Springficld, Nov 13-15, when Ill stock 
breeders’ assn held its sixth annual and 
most successful meeting. The time was 
taken up by a series of addresses on live 
stock topics, exhibitions of judging stock 
and the usual business matters. Prof 
Thomas Shaw of Minn laid special stress 
on the value of a rotation of crops, much 
ef which was published in American Agri- 
culturist of Nov 24. 

In speaking upon the up-to-date stock 
farm, Hon O. E. Bradfute of Ohio brought 
out the following points as advanttageous: 
Good locality, many breeders in same lo- 
eality, expensive buildings not neces- 
sary, good water and variety of feed, the 
stockman must be a good business man, 
honest, upright and cultured; for the mod- 
ern beef animal, good individuality is necd- 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


reer oo 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, » its and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell or buy. 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 

noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only, five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














LIVE STOCK. 


WILL offer a few choice registered Shropshire breed- 
J ing ewes, bred to my imported rize-winning ram 
in England, am also using “‘Ruby,’’ a son ‘‘Newton 
Lord,”’ the World’s fair champion. No better rams in the 
country. A few nice lambs by imported ram. Chester 
White swine, Bronze turkeys, B P Rocks, Hawkins strain, 
R Combed B Leghorns; prize winners; fine stock a spe- 
cialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N 
CATTLE wanted. Any farmer or dealer who can pro- 

cure two or three carloads of young cattle and dry 
cows of large size and good quality, write full particulars 
and lowest price per pound to WOODLAWN STOCK 
FARM, Conewago, Pa. 
Fovk pure-blood Duroc-Jersey sows, farrowed July last, 

_ $6: 12 high-grade Jersey heifers, good-sized yearlings, 

$25; the lot at $22.50 large Pekin ducks and choice 
B_P _R cockerels, $1. Would buy cheap saddle pony. 
CHAS. SWIFT, Poughkeepsie, NY. 











Cass stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, ge®se, 
ducks and guineas. PINE TREE FARM, 
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Box M, Jamesburg, N J 


EGISTERED French Canadian heifer calves: send for 
history. GILT EDGE STOCK FARM, Esperance, 


Catalog free. 
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ED Polled cattle—Any parties having this breed of 
cattle for sale, please write full particulars and quote 
prices to WM. M. CORRY, Quincy, Fla. 


NGORA goats; America’s sweepstakes prize pen for 
sale MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Glenville, W Va. 


EGISTERED Berkshires; service boars, choice young 
sows. GIFFORD & RIX, East Bethel, Vt. 


S6 FOR pedigreed Poland-China pigs, 8 weeks; trio, $15 
ed W. BIGHAM & SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


OLLED Aberdeen Angus cattle and English Berkshire 
hogs. W. H. RINK, Jennerstown, Pa. 


CHESTER igs, omiio puss by “Imported Commodore.’’ 
PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 


URKEYS—White Holland, pure blood. GILT EDGE 
STOCK FARM, Esperance, N Y. 


ANGORA goats. HORACE A, FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, oe $s, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St, N Y. 


PPLES, onions, potatoes, poultry, eggs, butter, dried 
fruit, beans, hay, straw, etc. GIBBS & BRO, 308 
North Front St, Philadelphia. 


OULTRY, eggs, aprle:, potatoes; 
T. J. HOOVER, Phiiadelphia. 


HELP WANTED. 


RGANIZERS wanted to enroll shareholders and ar- 

range the forwarding and distribution of farm, mill 
and factory products; opportunity of a lifetime for ex- 
perieneed agricultural salesman; all farmers sre interested 
and should become stockholders in this company, as un- 
der its perfected plans they pool their marketing, milling 
and manufacturing interests) AMERICAN FARM €OM- 
PANY, Buffalo, } 4 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ENERAL agents—Parties desiring position as general 
agent to handle block of counties on commission will 
do well to at once correspond with THE OHIO FAKM- 
ERS’ FERTILIZER CO, Columbus, O. 



































highe:t prices. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free, 64- 
pace. ——_—, — ys fase fo yearly —— Ts. 
ook alone, cents. Yatalog o ultr ‘ 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, ° y 4 ad ee 
500 TO select from, males or females, at $1 and up- 
ward; first premium stock. Wyandots, Rocks, 
Leghorns and Reds. GEO. CHAPIN, 
Hampden, Mass. 


Fees until 1901 only, 60-page book, ‘‘How to Make Poul- 


_try and Pigeons Pay.” POULTRY ITEM, Box 2, 
Fricks, Pa. 








Circular free. 








E pay $5 a day and expenses to men and women 
‘ with rigs to introduce Poultry Compound. INTER- 
NATIONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OBES—We tan, by superior process, cattle and horse 
S antes Ser setae -_ a, “thalen for rugs. Get 
ur catalo o-day, free! f *RANG ROBE AND 
FUR COMPANY, La Grange, Ind. 


GEED potatoes, best seed stock, leading early and late 
J varieties ; correspondence solicited. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, Ont Co, N Y. 


PLANK barns are eheapest, 
SHAWVER BROTHER 














strongest; book for stamp. 
tS, Bellefontaine, 0. 





HITE Wyandot cockerels for sale; good stock at rea- 
sonable prices. THOMAS §, MICHENER, Doyles- 
town, Pa, 
12 YEARS a breeder. White Wyandots, Barred Ply- 
«/ mouth Rocks. 8S. SPONABLE, St Johnsville, N Y. 
M 4™MorTs Toulouse. geese and Pekin ducks, prize 
winners, cheap. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 
50 WHITE Wyandot cockerels at $1.50 each; first-class 
stock. STEVENS & CO, Wilson, N Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK. 
T BERNARD pups, full blood, at farmers’ prices. F. 
8. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. v ee 3 


1200 Lac list free. N. A. KNAPP, 























ANTED—Second-hand engine, boiler. A. O. MAT- 


: TISON, South Berlin, N 
NTERESTED in irrigation? Write GEO. MITCHELL, 
Vineland, N J. 


Received Many Orders. 


I like the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
American Agriculturist as a-place to ad- 
vertise in. The results of my advertising 
in this column have been quite satisfactory 
as I received a number of orders and made 
@ corresponding number of sales.—[S. M. 
Potter, Holland, N Y. 

















ed, early maturity is desirable, feed from 
time of birth to block for best results, fod- 
der corn an economical food. He laid spe- 
cial stress on the use of first-class sires of 
the. best beef type. Gain was not the only 
thing to be desired in a practical beef ‘ani- 
mal, said Prof C. F. Curtiss of Ia. It is 
much more important to know just where 
the animal is laying its flesh. As the back 
and loin are the high-priced cuts, a profit- 
able animal should be good in these parts. 
The modern sheep was spoken of by Prof H. 
iW. Mumford of Mich. He said people must 
pay more attention to wool, as thousands 
of dollars are lost annually by farmers not 
knowing how to tie wool for the market. 
Unwashed wool is preferred to washed 
wool. 

A classification of the various classes of 
horses demanded by the market was given 
by Col Berry of Chicago, who said that the 
horse industry was in a very low condition 
at present, as too many no-purpose ani- 
mals had been bred. Breeders must make a 
more careful study of the market demands 
and guide themselves accordingly. The 
subject of live stock judging was presented 
by Prof W. J. Kennedy. Score card work 
was not highly approved, as he thought 
comparison the best way to teach live stock 
judging. Market types must receive much 
attention, as breed is only secondary. Such 
a meeting could not have had a more fitting 
termination than in the banquet held at 
the close. 

The most attractive and useful features 
of the meeting were the lessons in stock 
judging. Good representatives of the va- 
rious classes of live stock were on hand 
and each animal was taken a& an object 
Jesson. Prof Kennedy had charge of the 
work and pointed out the weak and strong 
points of each animal and gave his reasons 
for doing so. Prof Thomas Shaw conduct- 
ed the beef cattle judging, but some excep- 
tion was taken to his methods of examina- 
tion. Joseph Wing had charge of the sheep 
judging and Col Berry of horses. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the leg- 
islature to appropriate the necessary money 
to build the live stock pavilion at the fair 
grounds; approving the purposes and ob- 
jects of the Ill seed corn breeders’ assn and 
pledging support to it; calling upon Gov- 
elect Yates to name representative and ex- 
perienced breeders as members of the live 
stock commission, and recommending Fred 
H. Rankin as one of the members of that 
body; condolences upon the death of John 
G, Springle and Prof George E. Morrow. 


—— 


A Great New Jersey Fruit Farm. 





One of the largest fruit growers in the 
vicinity of Freehold, N J, is Mr Henry 
Campbell, who has between 40 and 50 acres 
of pears and rather more than that area 
devoted to commercial varieties of apples. 
His homelike and attractive residence is 
shown in the accompanying illustration on 
Page 000. 
practical man who believes in fruit farm- 
ing for profit and makes a business of tak- 
ing care of his trees. The pears are most- 
ly Kieffer and Le Conte. This orchard of 
Kieffers is one of the oldest in the state. 
The trees are 12 to 15 years old and bear 
enormous crops. 

Nearly all the young orchards planted in 
this vicinity are of the Kieffers. The trees 
are 16 ft apart each way and Mr Campbell 
Says if he were to set a young orchard he 
would plant the same distance, though 
many of the growers hereabouts believe 
that the Kieffers should be at least 25 ft 
apart each way in order to secure abun- 
dant and highiy-colored fruit. The or- 
chards are well cultivated and contain very 
few weeds. They are enriched with stable 
manure from the city, and chemical ferti- 
lizers. 





TENNESSEE. 





A Splendid Poultry Show is promised 
for the midwinter carnival of the Miss 
valley poultry assn to be held in Mem- 
phis, Jan 7-12. Poultry, dogs, Belgian 
hares, birds, cats, rabbits, cavies, ferrets, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, goldfish and 
flowers will be included. The assn has se- 
cured the services of 14 experienced judges 
from all sections of the south to pass upon 
the exhibits and award the prizes. During 
the week there will be meetings of several 
specialty clubs and assns, among them the 
Southern assn, which met in Dallas, Tex, 
last year, 


Mr Campbell is a thoroughly: 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Nov 19—Cows are 
doing fairly well. Recent light rains were 
not cufficient to benefit springs and wells. 
Every water wheel.in the western part of 
county is lying idle. Buckwheat flour is 
selling for $2.80 per 100 ibs and buckwheat 
60c per bu. Apples are not as plentiful as 
last year, but prices range much lower. 
Weather has been favorable for good feed 
and stock is in good condition. 





Orleans Co—In six years of raising cab- 
bage I never saw so unfavorable an au- 
tumn. The plants have made little growth 
since middle of Oct and one can see the 
ground between the rows in nearly all the 
fields. I think the yield will not be as good 
as anticipated three weeks ago. A farmer 
who has traveled-in western Monroe tells 
me the crop is poor, many pieces a total 
failure, some appearance of clubfoot.—[Cor. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Novy 27— 
The apple crop of this county came the 
nearest to being a failure for several years. 
They are worth from $1.50 to 2 per bbi in 
Bradford, Pa. Farmers have been draw- 
ing potatoes 15 to 30 miles to that market 
this fall and realizing 40c per bu wholesale 
and 50c retail. 

Moscow, Livingston Co, Nov 26—Pastures 
have been very short. Cows are doing very 
poorly, new milkers bring from $35 to 45. 
Veal calves bring 7c per 1b, lambs 5c, hogs 
5c. Wheat is looking well, with about the 
same acreage as last year. Beans turned 
out very light, 8 to 10 bu per acre. Potatoes 
a very good crop, ranging from 50 to 200 bu 
per acre. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua 
much fall plowing done yet. 
bad condition; badly burned out. Crops 
were fair, except hay, which was light. 
Stock is low, except springers, which bring 
from $35 to 40. Butter sells at 22c to 24c 
and cheese 10%c to lle. Considerable buck- 
wheat was raised in this section; most of 
it was sold for about $1.15 per 100. The 
apple crop was inferior and price low. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Nov 2i—Farmers 
are still suffering from scarcity of water. 
Little plowing done, as the ground is very 
dry. Apples nearly all marketed or stored 
in cellars. Farmers are getting from $1 to 
1.50 for choice fruit in local markets. But 
few canal horses can be kept in this.vicin- 
ity, as the stock of fodder is very small. 
South Bros are building a mill house and 
will put in a feed mill soon. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Nov 20—Young 
stock is being brought in from pasture and 
looks well. Most farmers are keeping their 
cows in the barn. Much plowing is being 
done this fall. Daniel Walrath, proprietor 
of the summer cheese factory at Evans 


Co, Nov 26—Not 
Meadows in 
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Milis, has put in a separator and is making 
butter trom a good supply of milk. The 
factory on Wayne Stewarts farm at Wig- 
gins’s bridge has been closed and some of 
the patrons are drawing to the winter fac- 
tory at Evans Mills. The young men of 
this town who have been picking apples in 
Monroe Co, N Y, have returned. Winter 
grain looks fine. Buyers through the coun- 
try are paying 22c for butter. 


Plattekill, Ulster Sa, Nov 26—While con- 
siderable rain has fallen at intervals dur- 
ing the fall and streams have risen a trifle, 
there is no appreciable rise in wells. Ex- 
tremely mild weather has prevailed. Ap- 
ple buyers have neglected a profitable field 
for investment here, as sellers were will- 
ing to take less than $1 per bbl, but now 
the market has advanced to $2.25 and even 
higher for fancy stock. Milk has advanced 
to 2%c per qt at the creamery. 

North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, Nov. 
27—Young cattle have been put in winter 
quarters. Farmers have not done much 
fall plowing. The skimming sta at this 
place has closed. Water is very scarce; a 
long rain is much needed. Apples are rot- 
ting badly. Corn all husked and cribbed. 
Potatoes all marketed at’ prices ranging 
from 35 to 40c per bu. A creamery meet- 
ing was held Nov 19, for the purpose of get- 
ting in touch with the Stamford creamery. 
Help is very scarce. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co, Nov 26—The re- 
cent storm caught some farmers with po- 
tatoes in the ground. Potatoes are a much 
larger crop than was expected. Apples 
Were an enormous crop, but the heavy 
Sept wind blew a large percentage to the 
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ground before they were matured. Most 
farmers fed them to stock; some drew 
to the evaporator for 5c per bu. Ldte 


pears all blown off and the peach crop 
badly damaged. Fruit trees of all kinds 
were badly damaged. The corn crop is ex- 
tra good. Oats were fair. Growing wheat 
looks well. Many farmers have built silos 
this year. Some have bought the tub silo 
all ready to put up and others have got 
out the lumber and built them. Everyone 
thinks they pay. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Nov 27—The 
worst early snow storm that has visited 
this section in years came Nov 9. Many 
farmers were not altogether prepared for 
it. Much plowing remains undone, owing 
to dry weather. Many wells are dry. Not 
much winter grain sown. The apple crop 
in this section was abundant, but’ the 
price was low, 50 to 75c per bbl. John 
Estes made a great deal of cider at his 
mill. Hay is bringing a fair price, $12 to 
14 per ton. Richard Petters raised about 
500 bu of large turnips. W. J. McDuffie has 
rented the Henry Hamilton farm for next 

















The whole barnyard will 
be made to rejoice, ‘‘laugh and grow 
fat,” av it were, when you buy a 


HeesenFeed Cooker 


It means more value from the same feed 
every time, We have no agents but sell to 
you direct at factory prices, Made in seven 
1 % gallons. Wedon’t guess at 
capacity, but guarantee ours to be full 
Measure. Unequaled for cooking, boili 
and heating anything, rendering 
etc. Prices and circulars mailed free. 
Hleesen Bros. & Co., 22 Evans St., Tecumseh, Mich, 








season. R. Van Derwerkin will move out 
to the W. E. Dorn farm in the spring. 
Eococeneeameiaianaaed 
NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 


=——At $1.00 each 
Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 
i) Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
)| Catalogue No. 2%, on Lumber, Roofing, 
Pipe, Machinery, ete., from Sheriff’s and 
Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGQ, 
4 < 0 FITS contains the combined expert- 
ence of a number of practical 
men in all departments | N of poultry raising. It is 
profusely illustrated and forms a unique and im- 
ortant addition to our poul- 
2 $1. u 
EE Descriptive Book 
Catalogue on Application. 


ry literature. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l., New York 








Useful and ornamental breeds 
and their profitable manage- 
ment. This excellent work 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Postpaid 
F 





Catalog Complete of Asricutturat Books, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Hil. 
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RS 7 
7 A COOKER THAT COOKS.’ 


Can be secured from grain fed to live stock if 
it is cooked. 


Cood Results 


It is more 
easily digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. N u e 
Write us for circulars and prices. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, New York. 





—_ 


THREE STYLES, ALL SIZES. 
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Dairymen’s Convention—<A valuable pro- 
gram has been arranged for the meeting of 
the state dairymen’s assn at Watertown, 
Dee 11-14. All phases of the dairy question 
from the field and barn to marketing the 
finished products will be discussed. Among 
the speakers are Prof Roberts and A. D. 
Ward of Cornell university, Drs Jordan and 
Van Slyke of the Geneva exper sta, Dr G. 
M. Twitchell of Me, Prof J. W. Robertson 
of Can, H. C. Adarns and C. P. Goodrich 
of Wis, and Jared Van Wagenen, F. M. Ly- 
on, H. T. Coon, G. L. Flanders, B. D. Gilbert 
and F. A. Converse of N Y. There will be 
a very large exhibit of butter and cheese, 
for which liberal cash premiums, cups and 
medals are offered. The secretary is W. W. 
Hall of Fayetteville. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Nov 27— 
Hay buyers are looking up hay; they have 
to pay about $12 per ton. Cheese brings a 
good price. Butter 25c per lb, potatoes 35c 
per bu, buckwheat 1 per 100 lbs. In fact, 
nearly everything is bringing a good price 
excepting cattle; Owing to the high price 
of hay, many farmers without fodder sup- 
ply are willing to sacrifice stock at com- 
paratively low prices. Farm hands are 
scarce. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Nov 27—Fall 
work about finished: a few have some plow- 
ing to do yet. Barns very empty for this time 
of year. People will have to be saving of the 
fodder to have enough to winter stock. Cat- 
tle going into winter quarters looking well. 
Milk very scarce, not enough for the de- 
mand in Amsterdam. Eggs very scarce 
and high, bringing 30c per doz In the local 
market. 

Holland Patent, Oneida Co, Nov 27—The 
wind storm of Nov 21 took off three barn 
doors for O. C. Cotes, a portion of the roof 
from the barn of W. J. Jones, blew down a 
chimney for C. F. Hamlin, which crashed 
through the roof of the dwelling, and tore 
down fences and broke down and uprooted 
trees in every direction. 

A Big Corn Crop—The largest yield of 
corn reported for many years in Onondaga 
Co was grown at South Onondaga by Mr 
G. L. Anderson. His yield of 4% acres gave 
something over 900 bu of ears. The land 
was a recently drained swamp, plowed last 
autumn and again in the spring. 


Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, Nov 26— 
Hay is in good demand, the price ranging 
from $10 to 14 per ton loose in barn. Buck- 
wheat is worth 1 per 100 Ibs, potatoes 50c 
per bu. The apple crop was blown off and 
sold to the evaporator and cider’. mill. 
Dressed beef by the quarter 5% to 6%c per 
lb, fowls 7c 1 w, creamery butter 27c, eggs 
25c, cheese llc. 

North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Nov 26— 
Potatoes a fair crop; tubers large and 
smooth. Apples abundant. Milk goes to 
the station and prices fair. Butter scarce 
and high. Plenty of rain. Onions a large 
yield. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Nov 26—The fall 
has been very dry and streams and springs 
are very low. Farmers have been feeding 
winter rations to stock since early in Sept. 
Mhile the price of milk is better than a 
year ago, the high price of feed and cows 
and scarcity of hay do not materially 
increase the farmers’ profits. New milch 
cows are very high; at auctions they have 
sold on an average of $60 each. Winter 
grain looks good. Not as much fall plow- 
ing as usual. The grange at Mahopac con- 
tinues to grow and flourtsh, and. a new 
hall will be built next spring. Apples are 
now bringing better prices; late shipments 
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netted the growers $1.35 per bbl. A new 
creamery has heen built at Yorktown 
Hights, with a capacity of 250 cans. 


Another will be built at Golden’s Bridge. 
Potatoes were a short crop and are not 
keeping well. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ineffective Game Law—The law passed 
at the last session of the N J legislature, 
aimed to prevent the removal of game from 
the state, is proving ineffectual. It is al- 
most impossible for’the game wardens to 
eetect the law breakers and quantities of 
pame are taken over the state line. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co. Nov 27— 
Drouth still continues. Wells dry. Corn 





husking about completed; crop very irreg- 
3 
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F. H. KING. 


Professor of agriculture in the university 
of Wisconsin at Madison. See his article 
on soil cultivation on Page 538. 


ular. Early sown wheat getting yellow. In 
some sections wheat badly damaged by 
insects. From 1100 sheaves J. M. Haga- 
man got 22 bu. Apples are selling to ship- 
pers for 50c per 100 lbs or 80c per bbl. Fruit 
small at best. Apples were blown Off by 
high wind. Heavy winds Nov 22 blew tops 
off stalk and grain stacks. Pork is sell- 
ing for.6% to 8c per lb to sausage makers. 
Eggs 26c per doz. 

Wind Did Much Damage in Camden Co 
the night of Nov 21. Small-farm buildings 
were overturned, fences blown down and 
cornstalks scattered over the farms. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Nov 27—Sweet 
potatoes are being marketed at $2.50 to 3 per 
bbl in N Y, rather better prices in Pitts- 
burg. The sweet potato growers’ assn of 
Vineland has shipped two lots to Pittsburg. 
A sweet potato flour factory has been start- 
ed in Vineland. It is claimed that 7500 bbls 
of sweet potatoes have been bought to man- 
ufacture into flour.—[G. A. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


County Officials on Salary—The popula- 
tion of Lancaster Co having passed the 150,- 
000 mark, county officials will be paid sala- 
ries instead of receiving the fees of their 
respective offices, and the office of controller 
and an orphans’ court will be created. The 
courts will have to decide whether the offi- 
cials elected on Nov 6, before the official 
announcement of the census, will be under 
the salary law. The population, as an- 
nounced by the census bureau, is 159,241, 
against 149,095 in 1890. 

Leasuresville, Butler Co, Nov 26—Farm- 
ing is the chief business in this town, which 
is about 30 miles northeast of Pittsburg 
by rail. Many near the line pursue milk 
dairying, shipping to the city. A great 
amount of white oak timber is being cut for 
railroad use. Some farmers are selling 
their coal rights. Extensive limestone 
quarries are operated here and very fine 
sandstone quarries have recently been 
opened. Drilling for natural gas, laying and 
lifting pipe lines, building, etc, make em- 
ployment for men and teams. Western 
grain finds a market here. We once ex- 
ported, .but now we import.—[G. T. 


Economy in Steer Feeding—In order to 


ascertain the efficiency and practicability 
of certain methods of steer feeding, tests 
were instituted by Pa exper sta, for de- 
termining if possible the efficiency of dif- 
ferent methods of supplying drinking wa- 
ter and the different methods of stabling 
fattening animals. Steers were pur- 
chased in Pittsburgh in the fall of ’99. Tak- 
ing into consideration the amount of labor 
and cost of feed, this single experiment in- 
dicates that five steers occupying a large 
box, 20 ft long and 11% ft wide, or exactly 
the same space that the steers occupied in 
the stall, gave fully as satisfacory  re- 
sults as when handled in the ordinary 
way, while there was a considerable sav- 


ing in the amount of work required to. 








AMONG THE FARMERS: 





properly care for them: Pure drinking 
water was kept before them at all times 
by the use of automatic watering basins. 
These devices saved considerable work and 
possibly effected some economy in the 
amount of corn consumed per pound of 
gain. The margin of profit in steer feeding 
is so small that labor must be reduced to 
the minimum if the business is to be fol- 
lowed in Pa. 


Columbia, Lancaster Co, Nov 27—Fred- 
erick Renssman, a farmer near this place, 
lost a barn and hatchery with a large num- 
ber of chickens by fire Nov 21. The fire was 
started by a gun wad fired by boys hunting 
near the barn. 


Hartshorn, Crawford Co, Nov 26—Weath- 
er has been very unfavorable for farm work 
of late. Much corn-remains to be husked. 
Farm hands are very scarce and the husk- 
ing machines cannot do all the work they 
are called upon to do. Cattle are dull on 
account of scarcity of feed. Fat hogs in 
demand at 4%c 1 w. Campbell and West 
husked 187 bu of corn from 1 2-5 acres of 
land, variety, West’s Excelsior. Wheat 
looking well. Potatoes mostly marketed; 
— still 30c. Corn 22c, oats 25c, butter 

ic. 





LONG ISLAND. 


Farmingdale, Nassau Co, Nov 27—Potato 
crop very poor in quantity and quality; 
yield about 40 bu to the acre. Corn is about 
all husked and yielding well. Wheat crop 
very fair, about 20 bu to the acre, and is 
now selling for 70c per bu. The pickle fac- 
tories are all closed for the season.. Cab- 
bages were only half a crop and selling as 
low as $3.50 per ton. Elbert Layton is im- 
proving his place by digging a very large 
pond, and is building a very large ice house. 


Marketing Milk. 


Efforts to Organize Philadelphia Producers. 


PRESIDENT J. WALTER PANCOAST. 











The Dairymen’s union is an organization 
of farmers who produce milk for the Phila 
and other city markets. It consists at present 
of N J farmers only, but it is expected that 
when the objects and methods become bet- 
ter Known the membership will also include 
a large majority of the Pa shippers. Last 
Feb dairymen were informed that after Feb 
15 the price of milk would be reduced from 
4 to 3%c per qt delivered to dealers at the 
railroad terminal. The quart in vicinity of 
Phila by which the farmer sells is the 
imperial or dry quart, weighing 2% Ibs, 
while the dealer sells by the liquid quart, 
thereby receiving pay for about 15 qts more 
in every 100 than he pays for. This action 
of the milk exchange was felt to be an 
imposition, due to the fact that there was 
no organized body of shippers to present 
a strong resistance. There was no surplus 
of milk, dealers had not reduced the price 
to consumers, and there was no decrease 
in the price of food stuffs that would en- 
able the farmer to .cheapen production. 

The subject was discussed informally at 
Woodstown by shippers as they met at the 
station and resulted in a meeting being 
held in March to confer as to what action 
should be taken. The meeting issued a call, 
signed by nearly all the large shippers from 
that station, for a meeting of all the ship- 
pers of Salem Co, to further consider the 


matter. There was a good response, nearly 
every section of the county being repre- 
sented. The feeling was unanimous that 


action should be immediately taken to se- 
cure an organization of shippers, which, 
in a friendly spirit, should endeavor to 
secure from the dealers a fair price for 
milk. Those present were asked to enroll 
themselves as members of such organiza- 
tion. It was also voted to hold a meet- 
ing at Camden, to which all N J shippers 
should be invited. 
PERFECTING AN ORGANIZATION. 


At the Camden meeting the need of or- 
ganizing was conceded and a committee 
appointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws. Membershfp fee was fixed at $1. At 
a subsequent meeting the constitution and 
by-laws were considered, and after some 
discussion were adopted with some amend- 
ments. At this meeting an executive com- 
mittee was elected, which subsequently 
chose the following officers: Pres, J. Wal- 
ter Pancoast of Sharptown; vice-pres, Sam- 
uel Fort of Wrightstown; sec; Joseph A, 








Burrough of Merchantville; treas, Edward 
Lawrence of Salem. 

Since then effort has been directed tow- 
ard increasing the membership. In Salem 
county three-fourths of the shippers be- 
long.- At Woodstown, where at %c per 
qt for expressage they receive $1200 month- 
ly for milk tickets, nearly every shipper 
is a member, but in Burlington Co farmers, 
as yet, have not generally united, though 
there are some heavy shippers and stanch 
advocates and a growing membership. The 
chief reason for hesitation is the fact that 
the original milk protective assn, which 
had its origin and secured a hearty sup- 
port there, through mistakes almost inev- 
itable in a first attempt by farmers to con- 
trol and direct a large organization in an 
untried field, caused serious losses to many 
of its members, and it is feared similar 
losses may follow from joining the union. 
To remove such a fear, at our last meet- 
ing we pledged ourselves to levy no assess- 
ments and limited all dues to $1 per year. 

Each member of the union sells his own 
milk to whomever he pleases, at as favor- 
able a price as he can secure, and does his 
own collecting. But he is not allowed to 
sell below the price which the union fixes 
as the market price. We propose to ar- 
range with the. dealers, when it is found 
the supply is too large for the -market to 
absorb it all, for each shipper to retain 
one day’s milk every two weeks, or, if nec- 
essary, every week until the glut is over, 
but not to cut the price. The retained milk 
can be sold to nearby creameries or madc 
into butter. We shall demand that the 
dealer take care of his share of the sur- 
plus. We believe the dealers will meet us 
half way. We believe they are no more 
anxious for a milk war than are the farm- 
ers, and that they will give careful and 
earnest consideration to our requests when 
not extortionate, and when presented in a 
reasonable spirit. And especially do we be- 
lieve we will be met in this spirit when the 

DEALERS KNOW THAT SHIPPERS ARE UNITED 
in an organization that will act as a unit. 

At the last meeting a committee consist- 
ing of E. O. Lippincott and Samuel Fort 
of Burlington Co, Edward Lawrence and 
J. W. Pancoast of Salem Co, were appointed 
to confer with the milk exchange as to the 
price of milk to May 1. Their secretary 
informs me he will be pleased to present 
the notification of the appointment of such 
committee at the next meeting of the ex- 
change. I regard their action upon this first 
overture as very important in establishing 
the relations which shall exist in the future 
between the two organizations. If they 
show a spirit of willingness to “live and let 
live’ while we are yet young and not so 
strong by far as we shall become, that will 
do much to maintain friendly relations and 
secure mutual concessions in the future; 
but if we are informed that they will only 
yield what we are able to wrest from them, 
then will they have only themselves to 
blame if when we are able we shall wrest 
from them all that we can: and if, instead 
of permanent peace, there shall be constant 
war, broken only by truces more or less 
prolonged. 

Let me ask American Agriculturist read- 
ers who ship milk to Phila, do you believe 
human nature is so unselfish that you will 
always receive a fair price for your milk, 
while the united dealers alone determine 
that price? Do you believe when the price 
is fixed too low you can secure a raise as 
surely by individual effort as if the large 
majority of shippers voice a united and firm 
protest? Do you believe that while dealers 
find org‘anization an advantage farmers 
will find it a disadvantage? Do you know 
of any means by which we could profitably 
cheapen the cost of membership or lessen 
the risk of loss? Do you not believe it far 
better that each farmer should reap the re- 
ward for high quality and skillful care and 
bear the loss, if loss there be, from low 
grade milk and neglect, than that the whole 
supply should go into one great pool, where 
the good milk must pay not only for poor 
milk but possibly for watered milk also? 
Do you not believe it would benefit us all 
if every shipper joined the union? Do you 
think you will join and unite with your 
neighbors and form a branch in your 
vicinity? 

All communications should be addressed 
to the sec as above, who will furnish copies 
of constitution and by-laws upon request. 
The dairymen’s union is entirely distinct 
from the present milk protective assn, 
which sells. to and collects from dealers 
through an agent, and which is giving good 
satisfaction to those who prefer that meth- 
od of transacting business. As thére is har- 
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mony of purpose so there will be entire 
harmony of action between these organiza- 
tions when the occasion demands. 


The Milk Morket. 

At New York; the supply has continued 
generally ample; the exchange price remain- 
ing 3c p qt. City dealers. claim they are 
amply supplied and naturally show little 
willingness to pay the figures set by the 
FS MPA. Meanwhile quiet work is be- 
ing done in the country,. with a view of 
strengthening local unions and equipping 
co-operative creameries. 


Several new milk depots or creameries 
are to be established by the Produce Dis- 
patch, which controls the milk business on 
the N Y C along the line of the Lebanon 
Valley R R at New Lebanon, Stephentown, 
No Petersburg and ‘Berlin. Two of them 
will be opened immediately. -The milk will 
come: over the Harlem R R from Chat- 
ham. This is comparatively new territory 
for the N- Y market, as only a few individ- 
ual producers have shipped milk spasmod- 


The Hop Movement and * Market. 


New York. 

OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: Market firm 
at former prices, but little business doing, 
as few hops are left in first hands. Some 
of the largest crops and choicest growths 
are unsold. Growers are holding for 20c or 
above. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill:, Local mar- 
ket firm at 20c. Many growers are refus- 
ing this figure in the belief that prices will 
go still higher. There are quite a few 
hops yet on hand in the county. D. B. 
Lawyer of Mineral Springs sold 117 bales 
to T. Dornett at 20c. 

ONEIDA Co—Waterville: The market is 
tightening, although there have been nu- 
merous sales at former prices. Holders of 
large, choice lots are very firm in their 
demands and have refused offers of 19c. 
The following recent sales have been re- 
perted: Ed Abbey 104 bales, terms pri- 
vate; Hugh Shields, 37 at 16c; Joseph Hei- 
del, nine at 154%4c; Mr De Votie of Vernon, 
21 at 16%c; James Lawless, eight at l5c. 

OTsEGO Co—Oneonta: Market active and 
growing steadily stronger as growers real- 
ize how small a part of the crop is left in 
first hands. Less than 25 per cent of crop 
held by growers. Recent sales are at 15% 
to 20c. 

FRANKLIN Co—Malone: Market firm 
and many growers holding for 20c. Local 
dealers have bought largely at 15 to 17c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York for 
week ending Nov 17 are as follows: 











Receipts for week .........2..00- 12,729 bales 
Receipts from Sept 1.......... 51,578 
Exports to Europe for week... 3,488 ‘“ 
meparts from Sept 1.............1G8s 
TPAPOTES FOP - WEE osc ccc ciccs'e0' 8 
Imports from Sept 1............. 1,042 “ 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 


LIQUORS. 

Oct, 1899 Oct, 1900 

Barrel tax .........$5,894,103.69 $6,475,880.54 
BINGND akes f5.506.85 20 843.82 912.52 
Retail dealers ..... 10,896.75 7,409.69 
Wholesale dealers.. 12,561.34 7,285.46 
Miscellaneous ..... 1,304.11 a= 





pi” Spe Sa aee yapee $5,919,709.71  $6,491,488.21 

At New York, market firm at prices quot- 
ed. Brewers are active buyers, but the ex- 
port demand has largely subsided for the 
present. Advices from up the state indi- 
cate active buying at 20c, with but a small 
amount left in growers’ hands. Pacific 
coast returns indicate less than 25,000 bales 
unsold. 

Quotations at N Y as follows: N Y state 
crop. of ’00, choice 20@22c p lb, prime 18@ 
20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 19 
@21ic, prime 17@19c, crop ’99, N Y state and 
Pacific coast, choice 15@1l6c, prime 12@14c, 
crop ’98 5@9c, olds 2@6c, German crop ’99 
35@42c. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


NEW YORK-—At Syracuse, wheat 75c p 
bu, state corn 62c, oats 29@30c, rye 65c, bar- 
ley 55c, bran $18-per ton, middlings 18, hay 17 
@20. Fresh eggs .28@30c p dz, cmy tub butter 
25@26c p lb, prints 26@27c, dairy 20@24c, 
cheese, cheddars 11@12c. Potatoes 40@45c p 
bu; onions 35@40c, turnips 25c, parsnips 60@ 
65c, beans $2 25@2 50, celery 25c p dz bchs, 
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squash Ic p lb. Apples 40@60c p bu, do ex- 
a 75c, cranberries 8@8 50 p bbl, pears 2 
p bu. 

At Buffalo, fey cmy print butter 28c p ib, 
extra western 27@27%4c, dairy 20@24c, ch 
cheese -10@12c, fresh eggs 23@25c, turkeys 11 
@l12c p lb d w, fowls 8@8%c, chickens 9@ 
94%4c, ducks I@1lic, geese 8@8%4c, live turkeyg 
7%@10c, fowls 7@8c, ducks 94%@10ec. Pota- 
toes 40@50c p bu, Jersey sweets $2@2 75 p 
bbl, do Va 1 50@1 75, beets 25@35c p bu, car- 
rots 25@30c, ch state celery 20@25ce p dz 
bchs, onions 60c p bu, parsnips 35@40c. Ap- 
ples, Snows and Kings 2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
Greenings and Baldwins 2@2 50, quinces 1 25 
@1 50, cranberries 7 50@11. 





At Pittsburg, ch to fcy potatoes 50@55c 
p bu, do carloads in bulk 45@47c, onions 
$1 75@1 85 p bbl, fey celery 40@55c p dz bchs, 
cabbage 1@1 25 p bbl. Ch pears 3 50@4 p 
bbl, Kieffer 2 50@3, apples 2@3, Concord 
grapes 13@14c p bskt, cranberries 10@11 p 
bbl, walnuts 70@75c p bu. Elgin print but- 
ter 29@29%c p lb, tubs 28@28\%4c, dairy 22@ 
23c, ch cheese 11%@12%c, fresh eggs 24@26c, 
fowls 10@12c p lb d w, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 


12@13c. 
Live Stock Notes. 
At Pittsburg, cattle market slow at last 


week’s prices. Receipts Monday of this 
week £0 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 600 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 [< 
Good, 1200 oe ibs, 4 500 Poor to good fat cows, 2 ¢ 
Fatr, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3. 50@420 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs. joes 
Common, +700 to 900 Ibs, 3 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 4 F'sh cows & ephingers.s0 0 % 
Com m to good fat oxen, Pp ap Veal calves, 5 00@7 
Hogs reported active and prices stronger. 
On Monday of this week 40 cars came in. 
Medium and heavy droves $5 10@5 12%, 
yorkers 5@5 05, pigs 4 90@4 95. Sheep quot- 
ed steady, selling at 3 50@4, lambs 4@5 15. 








Tobacco Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA—A number of packers are 
on the road keeping a close inspection of 
crops, but sales are very limited. As the 
crop comes off the poles, growers and pack- 
ers will be in a better condition to talk on 
actual values. Some sales have been made 
at 7% to 9, and 2c for seedleaf. One sale 
of a 2 a Hav crop at 18c through is reported. 

New YorK—Chemung valley tobacco is 
about all taken from the poles and ready 
for inspection of dealers. While the crop 
is not a banner one, it exceeds the expecta- 
tions of growers after the discouragements 
of the past dry season. A few sales made 
to date to Elmira dealers at 8 to 10c in bdl. 
Some buying continues in the Onondaga 
section at prices generally satisfactory for 





“the quality of the leaf. 
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Money in Beet Pulp. 
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BY HERBERT MYRICK. 





The pulp remaining after sugar is ex- 
tracted from the beets is closely utilized 
by all German factories. The product of 
wet pulp is equal to about half the weight 
of the original beets. Wet pulp, as _ it 
leaves the factory, contains 85 to 90 per cent 
‘water. Such wet pulp, if sold, costs the 
farmer from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton taken at 
factory dump, the price depending upon 
value of other feed (grain and fodder). If 
the pulp is old and drained of its water, 
but in a good state of preservation, it may 
fetch more money than in its green state, 
and is certainly worth more to feed be- 
cause it then contains less water. 

Many factories dry the pulp until the re- 
sulting pulp-cake contains only 9 to 12 per 
cent water. Such dry pulp sells for $15 to 
$25 per ton of 2000 lbs, depending upon the 
price of coal and freights. It requires an 
immense quantity of fuel to evaporate so 
much water from the beet. The actual dry 
matter or food in wet pulp at $1.50 per ton 
costs about as much per Ib as in dry pulp 
at $15, but when the haul is short from 
factory to farm, wet pulp gives the better 
results in flesh, milk and profits, all things 
considered. 

Dry pulp is very deliquescent, or absorbs 
water very freely. Unscrupulous dealers 
take advantage of this by adding water to 
increase the weight. Dry pulp is sometimes 
used to absorb the waste molasses, the re- 
sulting cake making a good feed for stock. 
Factories in our middle and central states 
that have a surplus of pulp over and above 
what their farmers will take would proba- 
bly find it profitable (if fuel is cheap) to dry 
the pulp for sale to eastern dairymen. 

When farmers in Germany raise beets at 
slightly under the usual price they stipulate 
that they are to have back, free of cost, 
pulp to the amount of 40 per cent of the 
weight of beets delivered. The more thrifty 
haul the pulp on the return trip from de- 
livering beets, so that cost of transporta- 
tion is almost nothing. German farmers 
are more and more insisting upon having 
both a good price for beets and free pulp. 
There is a large amount of factory waste 
that is quite valuable for fertilizing pur- 
poses, consisting of dirt washed from the 
beets, lime, etc. This waste is run into 
large settling tanks or ponds, the water 
drawn off and the mass allowed to dry off 
for some months. Formerly farmers in 
Germany paid a good price for this stuff, 
then they got it free and now they are often 
paid to haul it away. 

Some of the smaller factories in Germany 
retain every scrap of pulp to feed their own 
stock. At Boblingen, in Wurtemberg, a 300- 
ton plant has a dairy of 400 cows that are 
fed on pulp from September to September. 
Surplus pulp is kept in cement pits, some 
covered enough to shed rain, some with no 
roof. The pits_have slanting bottoms, so 
that the water will drain off, as well as to 
permit teams to haul out the pulp. The 
beet tops are ensiloed with the pulp— 
first a layer of pulp, then six inches of beet 
top, then a foot or more of pulp, and so 
on, as shown in the sketch. 

When a German factory cannot consume 
the beets as fast as delivered, the farmers 
are required to put the beets in long, nar- 
row, conical pits, cover with straw and then 
with a foot or so of earth, to protect from 
freezing. From these simple silos the beets 
are hauled to factory as required. For 
such ensiloing farmers are paid an extra 50c 
aton. If the factory has land adjacent, the 
beets may be ensiloed there, to expedite 
quick delivery. Moreover, the factory can 
do this pitting at a less cost than 50c per 
ton. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The American Cream Separator, made 
entirely from American material and by 
American workmen, obtained recognition in 
competition with the world at the Paris 
exposition, 1900, by receiving medal award. 
This machine is manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Separator Co, Bainbridge, N Y, whose 
advertisement appears in this paper. From 
a very unpretentious beginning some seven 
years since, it has, by reason of its extreme 
simplicity and practicability, achieved a 
success and reputation which commends it- 
self to all dairymen. © 








OF GENERAL. INTEREST 


Anniversary of First Experiment Station. 


The celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the establishment of American exper stas 
was held in connection with the meeting 
of the assn of agri colleges and exper stas, 
held at New Haven, Nov 13-6. On 
the day given to the anniversary exercises, 
an excursion was taken to Middletown, for 
there, in the chemical laboratory of Wes- 
leyan university, under the direction of 
Prof Atwater, the first station was started 
in 1875. 

The morning session was held in the Me- 
morial chapel and addresses were given by 
Prof W. H. Jordan of the N Y sta, on the 
exper sta movement in general and by Prof 
Atwater on the history and work of the 
Ct sta. Prof Jordan showed clearly the 
great value of the work to this country and 
paid high tribute to the early work in Ct, 
especially for inspiring so many young men 
to enter this new field. No less than six 
of the present station directors were asso- 
ciated with the Ct sta during the first three 
years of its existence. The example set by 
Ct was soon followed by the establishment 
of state stations in N Y, N J, N C, Mass 
and Wis, and in ’87 the work became so 
valuable that congress made provision for 
the establishment of stations in each state 
and territory. The speaker said that a steady 
improvement had been made in the quality 
of the work done by the stations, as indi- 
cated by the higher percentage of effort 
being given t6 original. investigations, and 
practical expériments in the field and stable. 
The best work has been done in those sta- 
tions whose working force is largely sepa- 
rated from the teaching force of the col- 
lege. The investigator is too often ham- 
pered by being obliged to do a large amount 
of teaching. Class work is definitely pre- 
scribed, and if either must be neglected, 
the station work is the first to suffer. 

In his address, Prof Atwater referred to 
the large number of far-seeing, public-spir- 
ited men, including farmers and scientific 
men, who early saw the value of the work 
to be undertaken in Ct and who gave to 
it their earnest support. Many of these 
men were in attendance to see the fruits 
of the great work. The speaker showed 
wherein Ct farmers had been materially 
benefited by the inspection of § fer- 
tilizers, by the tests with fertilizers on 
different crops and soils, by the adoption 
of modern methods of feeding, by a clearer 
knowledge of plant diseases and insects, 
and most of all, by the intellectual uplift 
that the stations had brought about through 
farmers’ conventions and institutes. 

The afternoon was given up to section 
meetings and to the inspection of the chem- 
ical and bacteriological laboratories. Natu- 
rally the respiration calorimeter was the 
chief point of interest. This was in full 





working order, although no regular experi- 
ment was under way. The work of this 
wonderful apparatus for studying the laws 
of nutrition was explained by Prof Atwater 
and his assistants. It is of interest to know 
that this apparatus has been so highly per- 
fected that German scientists are coming to 
this country to study its mechanism, with 
a view to introducing it into. German lab- 
oratories. One of these gentlemen, Dr Os- 
car Hagemann of Bonn, was in attend- 
ance at the convention. 


Pure Food Men in Convention—The 
most interesting session of the national 
assn of the state, dairy and feed depart- 
ments was held at Milwaukee, beginning 
Nov 20. The attendance was exceedingly 
good, every state having a pure food com- 
missioner being represented. The meeting 
was presided over by George L. Flanders of 
the N Y dept of agri, pres of the assn. 
The address of welcome was responded to 
by Com A. M. Jones of Ill. One of the 
chief events was the address of Pres Fland- 
ers. He urged the necessity of federal leg- 
islation applied to the matter of food adul- 
teration and said that the three things to 
be greatly desired were the passage of the 
Grout bill now before congress, the passage 
of the Sherman cheese marking bill and the 
more stringent rulings in regard to exports 
so that it will be impossible to send oleo 
out of the country or sell it abroad for but- 
ter. ‘‘What the people want is commercial 
integrity and it should be a part of every 
member of this assn to secure this bill in 
the interests of the consumers and the hon- 
est producer. The state departments hav- 
ing charge of the dairy and food interest 





* have much in common, but are hindered 


because of the constitutional control by the 
government of interstate commerce. It 
should be our aim therefore to secure na- 
tional legislation on the principles which 
have been embodied in the laws of most of 
the states.”’ 


Artistic Calendars for 1901—Beautiful 


almost beyond description are the calen- 
dars for the first year of the new century, 
and none are quite as handsome as those 
being sent out by Raphael Tuck & Sons of 
New York and London. Each month has 
an appropriate iilustration and a verse. The 
color work and printing are especially fine. 
What has been said of the calendars is 
equally true of the dainty Christmas and 
New Year’s ‘cards, made by the same firm. 
These will make fine holiday presents: 


New French Draft Assn Officials—At 
the annual meeting of the national French 
draft horse assn in Chicago, the following 
officers were elected: Pres, S. Noble King 
of Ill; vice-pres, William H. Springer of 
Ill; sec,-C. E. Stubb of Ia; treas, J. W. 
Craft of Ill. 











The best Grain-thresher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill, Rye- 
thresher, Land-roller, Dog-power, 
Steam-engine, Clover-huller, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), 
Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage 
Cutter, Round-silo, 

‘Y Ceo. D. Harder 

Manufacturer, Cobleskill, hy. , a 
hat you wish to purchase. 













That’s Not a Snare 
to hurt stock. It’s Page Fence to hold them. 


L. B. ROBERTSON, Receiver, 
PAWE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Kitseiman Ornamental Fence. *%& 

Sreels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of stee} 
and iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free, 
KITSELMAN BROS, Borgis Muncie, tnd. 


i FENGE! 2252" 


EST 

MADE, Bull- 

strong. Chicken- 

tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 

\ Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
L COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Winchestor, Indiana, U. 8. A. 























STEVENS 2 
RIFLES AND 


TEVENS~DiAMoND Mone. Tarcet Pistor. 


PISTOLS 


have been 

famous for 
years be- : 
cause of their 


accuracy, safety and durability. This isour DIAMOND MODEL 
made with six or ten inch barrel, open or peep sights, blued barrel, 
nickel plated frame, long grip with walnut stocks. If not carried by 


your dealer sent prepaid anywhere for $5. With 10-in. barrel $7.50. 
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J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL C0., 


P. 0. Box 197 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The rural free delivery is sure to be 
greatly extended in the near future. First 
Asst P M Gen Johnson, says that the great 
development of the system the past year 
under the appropriation of $450,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1899-1900, and of $1,750,000 for 
the year of 1900-1901, shows conclusively 
that hereafter it must be a permanent and 
expanding feature of the postal adminis- 
tration. Between July 1 and Nov 1, 1338 
new rural delivery routes have been estab- 
lished, supplying 922,397 people. 








W. A. Clark, the Mont millionaire, and 
other capitalists are to build an 1100-mile 
railroad to connect Salt Lake, Utah, with 
the Pacific coast at Los Angeles. 





The reduction of the garrison of Porto 
Rico, ordered by the president, leaves but 
1500 troops on the island, of whom 850 are 
natives, constituting the Porto Rico regi- 
ment. 





Minister Wu predicts warm commercial 
relations between China and the U S when 
peace finally comes. He says that only 
those corporations or syndicates having the 
good will of the Chinese people will suc- 
ered eventually. The U S§S has always 
treated the Chinese people courteously and 
China has no old scores against the people 
of the U S&S. 





The attempt of organized labor to estab- 
lish cotton mill unions in N C has met with 
at least temporary defeat. A strike grew 
out of a demand for the discharge of an 
Overseer and after two months the opera- 
tives have returned to work in the 20 odd 
milis, There are no labor unions in Bur- 
lington or Alamance county, N C, to-day. 





his first 
reminds the 


Gov Allen of Porto Rico in 
Thanksgiving proclamation 
Porto Ricans that during the last 12 
months the island has’ been  bountifully 
blessed, that the crops have improved, that 
industrial and financial conditions have be- 
come freer, under the influence of good 
government, that the island has not been 
visited by pestilence or other calamity, and 
that the general health of the public is now 
excellent. 





Tea merchants in Boston have begun a 
movement looking to a removal of the war 
tax of 10c per lb imposed on imported teas 
since the Spanish war. 





Pres Kruger’s reception in France has 
been marked by unrestrained enthusiasm. 
Replying to addresses of welcome at Mar- 
seilles he said: “I have fought with sav- 
ages, but the present war is even worse. 
We will never surrender. We are deter- 
mined to fight to the last extremity.” 





The Taft commission reports that 15,000 
Filipinos can be enlisted immediately in the 
army for the Philippines and that they 
will make good soldiers under American 
officers. 





Gen MacArthur favors the establishment 
of a standing army of 75,000 men and au- 
thorizing the president to increase it to 100,- 
000 men. He says the enlargement of the 
forces by the return of troops from China 
and additional recruits, the ending of the 
rainy season, better roads, improved trans- 
portation and the desire to make the most 
efficient use of the volunteers before their 
term of service expires in June are all con- 
tributing to the most active campaign in 
the Philippines. . 





As a result of a recent fatality, cane 
rushing at the Mass institute of technology 
will be prohibited. 





Gold in considerable quantities has been 
discovered near Gardiner, Me, and exten- 
sive operations have been begun to mine 
it. It is found in a white quartz and as- 
says from $2 to $20 a ton. 





Free Seed Investigation—The seed lab- 


oratory at Washington, D C, was estab- 
lished with a view of making a special 
study of grass and forage plant seed. With 
this in. view, any farmer can send in his 
seed and it will. be promptly tested and 
reported upon. It is suggested by A. J. 
Pieters, who has this matter in charge, that 
with the samples should be sent the’ name 


of the dealer from whom purchased, price. 


paid and the guarantee. The sentiment 








STORY OF THE NEWS 


against the sale of poor seed is growing and 
it is to the interest of all concerned that 
fraudulent practices be stopped. There has 
been a great deal of poor crimson clover 
seed sold, and the department is especially 
anxious to remedy this evil, as it bears di- 
rectly upon the agriculture of the south- 
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ern states. We have frequently described 
the simple methods of testing seeds at 
home. This of course can be trusted in 
many cases, but it is occasionally advisable 
to send samples to the dept, and especially 
is this true when it can be done without 
any expense. 
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“DR. GREENE'S NERVURA 
CURED MY WIFE,” 
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E. G. PARSONS. 


E. G. Parsons, the well-known druggist of Onset, Mass., makes 
the following remarkable communication: 


‘‘ Five years ago my wife was clear down, completely prostrated by nervous debility. 
She hun; wavering for p Rats time between life and death, until finally it turned in favor 


of life. 
blood and nerve remed 
did her half the good o 


and it cured her. 


he was as sick a person as I ever saw live. t 
le No doctor nor any other medicine she ever took 
br. Greene’s Nervura. 


We gave her Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


And now, whenever she feels herself going 


down a bit, she takes a few doses of Nervura which settles the case at once in favor of 
health. I freely and decidedly say it is the king of all a and I cannot say enough 


in its favor from my own experience, and the report of others. 


am aware that Dr. Greene 


is a regular physician, which adds to its value.” is 
The real substantial value of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
in overcoming the tendency to nervous excess is very plain to any one who 


makes investigation. 


Druggists of good repute who watch carefully the effect 


of the various preparations which go through their hands, are in a position to 
know what the practical results are from the use of a remedy, and druggists 
tell with one voice the great good accomplished by Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood- 
and nerve remedy. They know that the report goes from mouth to mouth and 
the quick result of neighborly recommendation is seen in the constantly increas- 
ing demand for Dr. Greene’s wonderful medicine, for which there isnosubstitute, 


Dr. Greene, the discoverer of Nervura, may be consulted free of 
charge, personally or by letter, at 35 West 14th Street, New York 
City, When you are worried about yourself call or write. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle 


554 








Hogs Sheep 





1900] 1899] 1900} 1899) 1900 


‘Paaa aoae $4.95) $4.05) $4.30) $4.25 
6.00 4.50 





Chicago, * ood woes 


New York 6.50} 5.15) 4.30) 4.50 

Buffalo.. ese. «.e} 5.75) 6.75) 5.15) 4.25) 4.25) 4.50 
Kansas City . ecscecee- | 5.60] 6.45] 4.75) 4.00) 4.00] 4.15 
Pittsburg ....-...-...1 5.70] 6 25} 5.10! 4.30} 4.10] 4.25 





At Chicago, cattle receipts have been run- 
ning very heavy for several days, this giv- 
ing buyers the advantage. In a single day 
last week nearly 30,000 head came in, the 
second largest run on record. The liberal 
arrivals brought slight depression late last 
week and fractional declines, yet the enor- 
mous numbers were moved with a fair de- 
gree of readiness. The chief weakness was 
in common and medium grades, which were 
more than plentiful, while desirable fat 
steers Were picked up at nearly full prices. 
Considering the heavy offerings, the market 
as a whole was quite satisfactory. 

In the cheaper grades of cattle fair ac- 
tivity is noted, with possible exception of 
stockers and feeders. The demand from 
the country is not especially urgent, al- 
though a good many young steers are be- 
ing returned to the feed lots at $3 25@4 25. 
Usual inquiry noted for choice milch cows 
and springers. 


Fancy beef steers, $5 65@5 89 Canners, #2 @ 300 
Good to extra. 51k@565 Feeders, selected, 425@ 460 
Common to fair, 460@4 Stoekers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 3 0" @ 400 
Western range steers, 425@475 Calves, 300 lbs up, is ® 525 
Native heifers, $25@450 Calves, veal, 23@ 6 25 
Fair to good cows, 300@440 Milch cows, each, 25 5 00.50 00 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 60@4 30 

The movement of swine from country 


shipping points continues liberal, Chicago 


receipts day by day proving very large. 
The packing demand is excellent, 
however, local slaughterers operating 
freely under~ a good home _ and for- 


eign demand for pork product, with stocks 
of cured meats comparatively small. Hog 
sales largely at $4 60@4 85, selected lots 4 90 
@4 95. 

The sheep market is healthy, all descrip- 
tions meeting ready sale. Farmers are 
picking up a good many feeding sheep, re- 
cent transactions including nearly 1000 head 
in one lot, weighing close to 90 Ibs, at $4, 
these being reshipped to the country. Good 
butcher weights, including yearlings, in fair 
request at 3 75@4 25, mixed lots 2 50@3 50, 
fair to choice lambs 4 25@5 25. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, an increased attendance of 
buyers is noted. Market a little more act- 
ive, desirable horses steady to firm. Quo- 
tations are without important change and 
are continued as follows: 


Express and heavy draft........ .++-$70@220 
1150 to 1400-Ib Chunks.....-.-..0-+++e0+ 50@125 
Carriage teams.........ssaceeeses - 150@600 
DEIVOES 2000 cece ccccccccccccccces sees sees 65@425 
BOGGS BOSSES. occ cc cc ccccceccce ccccaces 65@170 
General Purpose.... .....---.eeeees ees 25@ 7 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot - 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago.....+.+++ -7034) .67 | .44%0] .31%6] .21%] .22% 
New York.......-| .76%4| .71 | .46 | .40 | .26%} .30 
Boston ...«++++++ = -- -49%| .44 3044) .32 
Toledo, .....++++- -74%| .68 | 38%} .33 | .22%} .23% 
St Louis..........] -69%| .68%4} .35 | .3034) .23 -24 
Minneapolis. .... -T3Yg) .6424} .36%4) 30 | .24%4) .23%% 
Liverpool........| 86%) -84%| .55 | .46 _ = 








At Chicago, wheat has continued some- 
what unsettled within a comparatively nar- 
row range, Dec delivery much of the time 
remaining close to 71@71%c p bu. Advices 
from abroad have shown no material change 
from those recently noted in our columns, 
indicating fairly liberal supplies, indiffer- 
ence of European buyers and uncertainty 
about the volume of the new Argentine 
crop to be harvested in Dec. Shipments of 
wheat from the world’s surplus countries, 
including the U 8S, Russia, etc, have been 
running a little smaller and this is favor- 
able to prices. In our own country the vis- 
ible supply has continued to increase, as is 
usual at this time of year, now approximat- 
ing 63,000,000 bu, compared with 55 in ’99 and 
23 millions in °98, when it was unusually 
small. 

The cash demand for wheat in this city 
and at other western primary points is fair 
but not especially urgent. Flour market 





THE LATEST 








quiet, exports of wheat and flour only mod- 
erate. It is stated that Russia will place 
a duty of 80c p bbl on flour for Siberia in 
order to help the Black sea milling con- 
cerns. This new ruling, which is to go into 
effect Jan 1, will prove a blow to our own 
Pacific coast millers, who have been build- 
ing up a good trade through seaports in 
eastern Siberia. No doubt the Russian govt 
hopes to divert its homemade flour into its 
far eastern possessions as soon as the trans- 
Siberian railway is completed. 

The corn market as a whole has shown 
general steadiness so far as future deliv- 
eries are concerned, Dec remaining close to 
35@36e p bu and more or less trade in May 
at 35%@36%c. The feature of the closing 
days of Nov is the corner operated by a 
shrewd speculator, who secured the control 


of all the local stocks available on con- 
tracts. With the expiration of Nov 
deliveries, the market will probably 


settle into a normal condition, with prices 
governed largely by the attitude of those 
who have liberal quantities of corn avail- 
able for Dec deliveries. The home consump- 
tive demand for corn is excellent, and ex- 
ports have proved liberal. 

The oats market has been a small affair 
most of the time, undertone one of easi- 
ness, but prices not essentially aa 
No 2 in store 21%@22c p bu, Dec close to 2 
Some trading in May delivery at 3%@ 
24c p bu. The export trade is small. 

Rye neglected, much of the time ruling 
weak, but rallying somewhat after a break 
of 1@2c. Receipts are meager but demand 
indifferent. No 2 in store 44%@45c p bu. 

Barley in fair request but not particular- 
ly active, market easy and firm in turn, 
prices much as recently quoted. Holders 
of round lots are generally firm in their 
views, especially when barley is choice in 
quality. Quotations cover a range of 36@ 
60c p bu for poor to choice. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy rather dull at 
$4 25 p 100 Ibs for prime, clover quotable at 
9 75@10. Some inquiry for buckwheat at 
1 10@1 25 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain has evinced no es- 
pecial activity. Price of wheat slightly 
lower, while corn shows a small advance. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator quoted around 
77c p bu, corn 46c, oats 26%c, rye 5lc, bar- 
ley 60@68c, prime clover seed 9@llc p Ib, 
timothy 4 50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour market ir- 
regular; fey spring patents 4 10@4 70, do 
winter 3 90@8 95, —— straights 3 50@3 90, 
do winter 3 40@3 70 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers iy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, tone of market firm. Ch 
marrow $2 30@2 35 p bu, fair to good 2@ 
2 25, medium 2@2 20, ch pea 2 05@2 10, fair 
to good 1 90@2, red kidney 2@2 30, white 
kidney 2 50, yellow eye 2 35, Cal lima 3 55 


@3 60. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market quiet, prices steady. 
Evap’d apples, ch to fey54¢@7c p Ib, fair to 
prime 3%@5\4c, sun-dried 3%@4%%c, chops 
$1 25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1@1 10, 
evap’d raspberries 19@20c p lb, blackberries 
oaks huckleberries 15@15%4c, cherries 154@ 

c. 


At Chicago, arrivals continue light, prices 
steady. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 54@6%c 
p lb, fair to prime 4@5c, southern 3%@4'éc, 
sun-dried 3%@4c, chopped 1%c, cores and 
skims lic, evap’d raspberries 19@19%%4c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock firm, 
common grades weaker. Nearby fcy 27@ 
3le p dz, fair 25@26c, fey western 25@2é6c, 
fair to prime 22@24c, southern 18@23c, west- 
ern ‘refrigerator eggs 164%4@20c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh arrivals readily 
taken. Nearby fcy 25@37c p dz, eastern ch 
28@30c, fair 22@25c,-Vt and N H ch 28@30c, 
Mich 26@27c, western 20@24c, refrig 17@20c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes and _ cranberries 
firm, other fruit in moderate demand. State 
Seckel pears $1 50@3 p bx, Lawrence 1 50 
@2 50 p bbl, Kieffer 1 25@2, prime state 
quinces 1 75@2, N Y Del grapes-1 25 p + 
bskt case, do Niagara 75c@1i1, do Concord 
75e@1, Catawba 1 40@1 75 p 100 Ibs, fcy 











MARKETS 





Cape Cod cranberries 8 50 p bbl, do fair 


to good 7 75@8 25, do common 6 50@6 75. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings moderate, trade 
good. Prime timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, 
No 1 87%@90c, No 2 82%@85c, No 3 75@ 
80c, clover mixed 70@7ic, no grade 60@70c, 
long rye straw 70@85c. 

At Boston, choice timothy in moderate 
supply and firm, under grades more plenti- 


ful. Prime timothy $18@19 p ton, No1 17@ 
18, No 2 16@17, No 3 14@15, ch fine 14@15, 


clover mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, prime rye 
straw 16@16 50, tangled 11@12, straw 9@9 50. 
Maple Sugar. 

At New York, no activity is noted in the 
market, sugar remains quiet at 9@12c p lb, 
syrup 75c@$l1 p gal. 

Nuts. 

At New York, peanuts in fair demand, 
hickory in light supply, other nuts gener- 
ally quiet. Fey peanuts 44%@5ic p Ib, do 
extra 34@4c, do No 1 shelled 4%c, chest- 
nuts $1@4 p 60 lbs, hickory nuts new 3@ 
350 p 50 lbs, do old 1@1 50, bull nuts 1, 
black walnuts 75c@1, pecans 7@8c p Ib. 

Onions. 

At New York, market continues steady 

for choice arrivals. Ct and L I white $3 


@4 P bbl, do red 1 25@1 75, do yellow 1 25 
@1 75, Orange Co white 1 50@3 50 p bag, 


do yellow 1@1 75, do red 1@1 50, state and 


western yellow 1 25@1 75 p bbl, do red and 
yellow 1 25@1 75 p 150 lbs, small white 


pickling 2 50@3 50 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts running lighter and 
an advance in price is noted. State yellow 
$1 50@1 75 p bbl, or 45@50c p bu, York state 
yellow 50@55c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, choice turkeys show some 
improvement, ordinary lots quiet. Live 
fowls 8@8tsc p lb, chickens 7@714c, turkeys 
8c, ducks 50@65c p pair, geese $1@1 50, pig- 
eons 15@20c, iced turkeys 7@llc p Ib, Phila 
broilers 10@18c, do chickens 10@l5c, fcy 
western chickens 9@l0c, fowls 8%@9%4c, 
geese 11@l5c, squabs 1 25@2 25 p dz 

At Boston, a full supply on the market 
and feeling rather easy. Live fowls 9@9%c 
p lb, chickens 9@9%c, northern and east- 
ern turkeys 10@17c d w, fowls 10@12c, chick- 
ens 9@1l4c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c, pig- 
eons $1@1 25 p dz, western dry-packed tur- 
keys 10@13c p lb, chickens 9@11%c, fowls 10 
@10%c, western iced turkeys 10@12c, fowls 
9@10%ec 

Vegetables. 

At chamber of commerce, Boston, there is 
a beet on exhibition weighing 29% lbs. 

At New York, cabbage in light supply 
and wanted, other winter vegetables in 
moderate demand. Brussels sprouts 4@8c 
p qt, L I beets 75c@$1 p bbl, carrots T5c 
@1, Fla cucumbers 50c@1 50 p cra, L I cab- 
bage 3 50@4 50 p 100, state 12@15 p ton, LI 
cauliflower 75c@2 p bbl, prime celery 50@ 
75c p dz bchs, do medium 25@40c, Fla egg 
plant 1@2 50 p bbl, L I lettuce 50c@1, pump- 
kins 40@60c, parsnips 75c@1, squash 1@ 
1 25, string ‘beans 50c@1 p bskt, spinach 
50@75c p bskt, turnips 60@75c p bbl. 

Wool. 


The general tone of the wool market con- 
tinues steady, with demand still centered on 
territory. At seaboard markets O XX and 
above quoted 27@27%%c p lb, delaine 28@29c, 
Mich X 22@238c, do No 1 combing 27@28c, 
do fine delaine 24@25c, Ky and Ind % blood 
combing 23@24c, do Mo 22@23c, Mont and 
Wyo fine medium 17@18c, do Idaho 15@lé6c, 
do Utah 16@17c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs from nearby points 27c p_ dz, 
western 23@26c, live fowls 74@8&%c p Ih, 
chickens 7%@8'%c, ducks 8%@9%c, turkeys 
9@10c, geese 84@9'%4c, fowls 8% @9%c d w, 
chickens 10@12c, turkeys 8@llic. Apples, 
Snows 3@3 50 p bbl, Bellflower 2 50@3,Kings 
3@3 75, Baldwins 2@2 50, Greenings 2@2 50, 
Cape Cod cranberries 6 50@10. York state 
potatoes 40@55c p bu, Mich 40@50c, Jersey 
sweets 15@25c p bskt, onions 50@65c p bu, 
cabbage 12@16 p ton. Bran 16 50@17 p ton, 
hay 14 50@17 50. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
76%c p bu, corn 37c, oats 23%c, rye 53% 
@54c, hay $10@14 50 p ton, bran 14 50@ 
14 7%, middlings 15 50@16. Eggs 19@20c p 
dz, live chickens 7c p Ib, fowls 6c, turkeys 
7c, ducks 7c, geese 3 50@6 p dz. Apples, 























Kings 250@3 p bbl, Greenings 2 50@2 75, 
Baldwins 2 25@2 50, cranberries 8@9.. Pota- 
toes 45@47c p bu, sweets 2 60@2 75 p bbl, 
onions 1 75, cabbage 12@14 p ton. Steers 
4 25@5 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal calves 5 50@6, 
hogs 4 70@4 90, sheep 3 25@3 50, 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 22@ 
24c p dz, live chickens 7@8c, fowls 7@7%c, 
ducks 8@9c, turkeys 8%@9c, geese 8@8%4c. 
York state apples $1 75@2 50 p bbl, Md and 
Pa 1 50@2, cranberries 6@9 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 10@10%c p4-lb bskt, Catawbas 9@ 
lic, Niagaras 11@18c. Fla oranges 2 50@3 p 
bx. Potatoes 45@55c p bu, sweets 1 25 p bbl, 
onions 48@55c p bu, N Y cabbage 10@13 p 
ton, homegrown celery 30@35c p dz bchs. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

The recent advance in prices has had 
the effect of checking somewhat the trade 
in most grades of butter and possibly con- 
sumption is a little less. This pushing up 
was made in face of receipts which fully 
equaled those of last year and a full sup- 
ply of storage stock. Arrivals of fine 
fresh butter are generally well taken, how- 
ever, although lots grading slightly under 
extra are reported in some accumulation 
in the leading markets. Dealers are anxious 
to keep stocks moving, fearing a decline in 
values. Choice dairy in quite moderate 
supply and steady. 

At New York, strictly extra creamery 
firm, under grades in some accumulation. 
Cmy extra 26c p Ib, firsts 24@25c, June ex- 
tra 23@23%4c, firsts 22@22%c, state dairy 
fcy 24c, firsts 21@23c, western imt cmy 15% 
@19c. 

Pennsylvania — At Philadelphia, feeling 
quiet. Elgin and other fancy western sep- 
arator cmy 26c p Ib, firsts 24%4@25%c, sec- 
onds 22@23c, imt cmy 15@19c, ladle 14@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet at re- 
cent advance. Fey Elgin cmy 27@28c p Ib, 
state cmy 24@25c, ch dairy lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices steady. 
Extra gathered cmy 28@29c p Ib, firsts 26@ 
27c, extra gathered cmy 23@24c, firsts 21@ 
22c, ladle 17@20c, dairy 23@25c. 

At Boston, a moderate trade reported, 
prices steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 25c p 
lb, do N Y 25c, do western 24144@25c, firsts 22 
@24c, Vt dairy extra 28c, do N Y 22@238c, 
firsts 20@21c, western imt cmy 15@16éc, ladle 


14@15c. 
The Cheese Market. 

A slight increase activity noted in’ the 
cheese market, both on home and export ac- 
count. Many factories have shut down for 
the winter and the supply in coolers is not 
considered .unusually large. Arrivals of 
late make showed much irregularity and 
price concessions were often granted. With 
the arrival of cooler weather a better trade 
is expected. 

At New York, more confidence expressed. 
State large fcy 10%c p 1b, do smalll 1lc, good 
to ch 10@1014¢c, fair 91%4@9%c, light skims 8@ 
9c, full 2@2%4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y steady at 11@11\%c p Ib, fair 10@10%c, 
Ohio flats 10@10%4c, part skims 8@9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimurs, market quiet. 
N Y cheddars 12c p lb, flats 124%@12%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, tone of market easy. 
Flats 1l1c p Ib, twins 12@12%4c, Young Amer- 
icas 12%c, N Y cheddars 12@12%c. 

At Boston. market continues quiet. N Y 
twins extra 11@11\%c, do Vt 11@11%c, firsts 
10%,@10%c, western extra twins lic, fair to 
good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 10%c. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


A steady to firm tone noted in the potato 
market. Arrivals have ruled moderate at 
the leading trade centers, especially of 
strictly first-class grades. At Chicago, a 
considerable quantity of stock has come 
in slightly frosted, showing improper load- 
ing, thus reducing the supply of prime lots. 
Jersey sweets generally in ample supply and 
demand easy. . 

According to- C. R. Lawrence, Boston, 
there is a prospect of there being some 








call for our potatoes in the English mar- 


kets, notably Liverpool and London. 

At New York, in fair supply and steady. 
L I prime, in bulk $1 50@2 p bbl, state and 
western round 1 50@1 75 p 180 Ibs, or 1 25@ 
1 50 p sack, do long 1 25@1 50 p 180 lbs, Jer- 
sey prime 1 25@1 50 p bbl, Vineland sweets 
1 75@2 25, do other Jersey 1 50@2. 

At Boston, receipts quite moderate and 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


trade is active for choice stock. Aroostook 
Green Mts extra 65c p bu, fair to good 60@ 
63c, do Hebrons extra 62@65c, fair to good 
60c, do Dakota Red 50@55c, York state 
round white 55c, do long 50@58c, Jersey 
sweets 1 75@2 p bbl, Va 1@1 25. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


English market for American apples is 
reported active at somewhat lower prices. 
Ch Kings quoted $3@3 72 p bbl, Blenheims 
2 88@3 48, Ribstons 2 88@3 60, Gravensteins 
2 76@3 24, Emperors 2 88@3 36. 

Our reporter in Boston writes: “Apple 
market is booming, buyers are here from 
nearly all western cities, and agents in 
country are scouring the country for all 
grades.”’ 

Strictly choice apples continue to be firm- 
ly held in the large distributing’ centers. 
Arrivals at Chicago have shown some de- 
fects, occasioned by insecure packing dur- 
ing the cooler weather. Such stock goes to 
peddlers at reduced figures. A considera- 
ble amount of receipts is also said to have 
gone into storage houses, car lot dealers 
being somewhat apart on prices. Store 
trade reported good. At N Y, Greenings 
rather more in favor than red fruit, and 
quoted firm. Some fancy state Baldwins 
have been shipped for export, direct from 
the country, at something over our quota- 
tions. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING NOV 17. 








Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York 4,682 4,406 1,011 2,919 13,018 
Boston ....38,723 — oe — 38,723 
Montreal .14,973 518 9,900 4,462 29,853 
pe tiie — 12,810 — — 12,810 
Total ....58,378 17,734 10,911 7,381 94,404 
Last yr..34,609 20,285 8,500 11,312 74,706 


TOTAL THIS SEASON TO DATE. 
1900-01 ....391,709 102,625 162,742 32,482 689,553 
1899-00 ....342,393 142,131 173,464 94,000 751,988 
At New York, a steady tone reported for 
choice arrivals. Spitz $2 50@5 p bbl, Kings, 
fcy northern 3@4, do state 2 50@3 50, North- 
ern Spy 2@3, fey northern Baldwins 2@2 50, 
do state 1 50@2 25, fcy northern Greening 
2 25@3, do state 1 75@2 50, ordinary var 1 25 
@1 50. 
At Boston, choice apples in good demand, 


some fancy lots exceeding quotations. 
Kings $2@250 p bbl, Snow 1 50@2 50, 
Wealthy 1 50@2 50, McIntosh Red 2@2 50, 


Twenty Ounce 1 50@2 25, Alex 1 50@2, Bald- 
wins 1 50@2, Greenings 1 50@2, Me Harvey 
1 50@1 75, Hubbardston 1 25@1 75, fall mixed 
var 1 25@1 75, common green 50c@1. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Points on Selling the Crop. 


PRESIDENT H. S. FRYE, N ETG A. 








Such a radical change in assorting tobac- 
co has taken place in a few years, owing 


to the demand for fine grading, that 
most packers prefer to buy  tobac- 
co in the bundle and assort it them- 
selves. This has become the general rule, 
except where occasionally a grower is 


known to be up to the late methods and 
is known to assort as well or better than 
it can be done in the warehouse. In such 
‘cases packers insist on the grower assort- 
ing, about 3c p lb and more being paid. 
The bulk of the crops, so far as I know, 
is now bought to be delivered unassorted 
in the bundle, the result of which is that 
for the past few years there has been uni- 
versal kicking and ‘‘docking’’ when crops 
were delivered. 

Reported prices at which tobacco has been 
sold in the bundle are only approximate 
guesses as to the price the grower will 
actually receive when the tobacco is de- 
livered. What is the remedy? One suggest- 
ed is that no grower should sell in that way 
without an iron-clad contract and part pur- 
chase money paid down. But this won’t 
work, because not one grower in 10 will 
insist on that and packers will not buy on 
any such terms. I can see but two ways 
to remedy this evil and both of them are 
in the hands of growers. One is that every 
grower should learn to assort and grade his 
leaf as well or better than it can be or is 
done in the warehouse. Another is that 
every grower must in future be absolutely 
certain that not a leaf of damaged tobacco 
can be found in his crop when it is stripped 
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and bundled. Then unless the packer ex- 
pects the entire crop, he can be made to 
pay for it. If he refuses to pay the whole 
amount when delivered, don’t take a portion 
and let him keep back a few hundred dol- 
lars to pay for damaged leaf he expects 
or intends to find, but insist on the whole. 

If the packer then refuses to settle then 
and there, leave him and go to the best 
lawyer you know, make out a regular bill 
for the crop, and let your lawyer settle with 
him. This is on the supposition that the 
grower knows his crop is all sound, all in 
good condition and such as he himself would 
be willing to take in and pay for if he had 
bought it. Under these conditions the grow- 
er will get his money for his tobacco every 
time. If, however, the grower is afraid 
of his own tobacco, then there is no remedy 
I know of except to make the best terms 
possible. Some growers may Say, “this 
won't work,” but I can name men at Wind- 
sor, Ct, and other towns who have for 
many years got every cent for their crops 
when delivered, agreed upon when first bar- 
gained for or sold, and those men will get 
the price agreed upon this year, too, or 
the packer won’t get the tobacco. The lat- 
ter condition is not likely to happen, be- 
cause such are usually the very crops the 
Sa the most and because, too, 
even e verbal contracts are n 
repudiated outright. eaten 

One thing is sure. This custom of dock- 
ing the price one to seven or more cents 
per pound on delivery must be remedied 
or great disaster must sometime result to 
the tobacco interests. If 10 per’ cent of the 
price can be knocked off now, what is to 
prevent 25 or 50 per cent being docked later 
on when the custom has become universal 
by common consent, and honored by time 
and precedent. 





Interfering—B. T. (N Y) has a horse that 
interfered and caused the leg +o swell. Mix 
1 oz acetate of lead and 2 oz tincture of 
arnica with 1 qt of water, bathe the leg 
three times a day with a little of this. Also 
give % oz nitrate of potassium at a dose 
twice a day in a bran mash for one week. 
If not lame give walking exercise twice a 
day. 

Bunch on Leg—J. P. B.(N J) has a 
horse that cut its leg last winter, the sore 
healed but left a bunch which seems to be 
enlarging and the horse is lame. Mix 2 dr 
cantharides and 1 dr biniodide of mercury 
with 2 oz lard. Rub a little on the lump 
with the fingers, let it remain on for 24 
hours then wash off. Repeat the blister 
every third week and continue it for sev- 
eral months if needed. 


I have taken American Agriculturist for 
several years and the whole household 
welcome its coming each week as _ they 
would an old friend.—{F. F. Pratt, New 
York, 


CREAI1 SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and ‘“‘Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices $50.-to $800.- 

Save $10-per cow per year. Send for Catalogue 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
* Srueegs se 
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With Us Once More. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA. 





Ha! Ha! Tablers, I had the most delight- 
ful surprise the other day that I could 
wish for. What was it? I'll tell you the 
story. 

I used to often write to the Table. How 
I enjoyed it, no one knows but myself. Af- 
ter a year or so, I signed a contract some- 
thing like this: To have three warm meals 
ready every day, and besides, not to get 
cross if ‘“‘he’’ went to the cupboard and ate 
up half a day’s work, consisting of pie and 
cake; not to say “Now stop!” if I saw the 
center table used as a footstool and dec- 
orated with No 7’s; also not to make a kick 
if he fed my two little fish in the aquarium 
a loaf of bread or a pound of crackers. (He 
said the other day he thought a little meat 
would be good for them. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised any day to find he’d donated at least 
a quarter of a beef.) 

Well, anyway, I thought, “Oh, well, I’m 
forgotten at the Table, so I don’t want the 
paper.” And I never picked one of them 
up when I could. The other day the mail 
man left a letter, but as my hands and 
mind were both occupied brushing an over- 
coat (yes, that’s in the contract, too, eh?), 
I paid little attention to the letter. After a 
short time I picked it up, and can you be- 
live it, it was from the Y F E? As I read 
on, a hot crimson flush went over my face, 
for it said my friends at the Table wished 
me back, and to prove it, they had clubbed 
together and bought me a subscription to 
the paper I would have chosen among all 
others printed. But, true, had I dreamed I 
was welcome, I would-have had the paper 
long ago, and now would be only too glad 
to return the money to those who have 
been so kind. 

My life is all I can wish for, but I will 
admit this generous act of the Tablers has 
caused one more gleam of sunshine to fall 
cn my happy lot. I know I’ve made as 
poor an attempt at thanking you all as I'd 
make driving an army mule, but I’ve done 
my best, and if I’ve failed, be so kind as 
to pardon me. 

Now I'll add my opinion on “writing to 
strangers.” Through this very paper I 
gained the “friendship” of several of the 
most noble-minded people it was ever my 
good fortune to meet. True, I may never 
hear of them again, but long as I live I shall 
be thankful and proud that I made their 
acquaintance. Their letters consisted of 
their work, life, home, surrounding coun- 
try, their ideas on subjects that were intro- 
duced at the Table, and many other things 
of the same nature,—always something we 
could learn trom, and be glad we had 
known of the writers. If a person is any 
judge of human nature at all, they can 
judge a person by their letters as well as 
by their conversation. It’s the same, only 
on paper. Why not? As long as a letter 
proves a benefit to a person’s mind, what 
possible harm can there be? And when it 
doesn’t, why, it’s as easy as burning up a 
pie, to drop a correspondence. If a person 
has a head well supplied with common 
sense, I venture to say writing to strangers 
is no wrong. I thank you all again. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Lucky Chap—tThe fact is, I don’t know 
what to write; but I can say with all truth 
and sincerity that I always enjoy the letters 
of the young folks. I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of Chatterbox and Miss Idal. Say, 
I think the fellow who got Mrs Chatterbox 
is a lucky chap, don’t you? As to class 
colors, Mistress Janice, what can beat three 
shades of green which perfectly harmonize? 
I graduated last June and those were our 
colors. I don’t agree with Teddy Lee as to 
boys being “horribly stubborn.’ You tell 
me of a more stubborn piece of humanity 
than a girl. I think it jolly fun to write 
to people you don’t know. My sister and 
I wrote to a fellow once and the letters 
received were very interesting.—[Black 
Hawk. 











‘“Happened”—A Knight of the Blue Rib- 
bon ought to have been ‘“‘squealed on” for 
playing such pranks at school as he told 
of in a recent number. We never did such 
things where I attended school. Of course 
there were some funny things “happened.” 
But the fellow who set off the cannon 
cracker in the hall was only a member of 


the chemistry class who wished to see if - 


charcoal, sulphur and saltpeter, when com- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


bined, really form an explosive. The fel- 
low who rolled a chair down stairs was 
a member of the physics class who wished 
to demonstrate the force of gravity. And 
the one who placed the skeleton in the 
youngest professor’s chair was only a 
member of the physiology class who had 
business elsewhere just as the ‘“‘profs’” came 
in. The fellow who left the bone under 
the piano cover in the chapel was an ab- 
sent-minded member of the same class who 
had been studying the subject at the butch- 
er’s shop the night before. No one moved 
the next morning when “‘prof,’”’ on opening 
the piano for the one who played, said: 
“The dog who left this may come and get 
it.” Our girls, too, were bright enough 
to see how things were, and—‘‘mum is the 
word.”—[Wyopa. 





Mabel’s Picture—How many love flow- 
ers? I do, for one. We have _ several 
kinds, mostly chrysanthemums. I live in a 
stone house. The stone was quarried on the 
farm. The yard is very beautiful. My sis- 
ter and I have a pet pig and we keep him 











in the woods. I send my picture, taken with 
my sister. She is four and I am 12. If the 
monster does not swallow this letter, I will 
write again.—[Mabel W. 





ALL INVITED. 


Oh! jolly letter writers 

From north, south and east, 
Just step down my way 

And we will have a merry feast. 


There’s cider in the jug, 
And rabbits jumping high, 

Chestnuts by the bushel 
And apples setting by. 


And oh! for the hillside 
When the snow begins to fall! 
Fun ard merriment by the bushel,— 
And the invitation is to all. 


ELNA’S FRIEND. 





Poor Little Sunfish—Has Canadian Jack 


found a name for his farm yet? I read of 
him inquiring for one. If not, I suggest 
Edgewood, it being on the outskirts of a 
woods. I think, Miss Idal, your real name 
is better than the nom de plume. Mrs 
Chatterbox certainly should write, and I 
know she would if she saw all the letters 
requesting her to do so. I think fishing 
fine sport, but I don’t like to bait the hook 
nor take a fish off. Once I had a poor lit- 
tle sunfish swallow the hook and I had to 
get it with a hairpin. I allowed the poor 
little fellow to go after all that torturing. 
Hyacinth, why were you’ provoked be- 
cause your picture was sent? If the mon- 
ster trys to eat this, I hope it will choke 
him.—[Aedythex. 





Cowpens—January 17, 1900, was the 120th 
anniversary of the battle of Cowpens. No 
one, I suppose, ever thinks of this place on 
this day, except the people of Spartanburg 
and the people residing near Cowpens. Jan- 
uary 17 is celebrated at Cowpens by a pic- 
nic. The children of the country schools 
turn out and some from the city. Rather 
a cool time for a picnic, isn’t it? Speeches 
are made and dinner is served. The scen- 
ery is beautiful around this place. To the 
northwest the mountains rise up in all their 
grandeur. Beautiful trees and forest cov- 
er the hills and plains all around us. The 
Pacolet river passes to the south. What 
stories it must have! I have seen an old 
sword which was carried by a, man named 
Savage, and who, possibly, from all ac- 
counts, fought with Morgan at Cowpens. 
I have. wondered if this old sword ever 
eut the British. It was exhibited at the 
Peden reunion in August, held at Fair- 
view. There is nothing but sqgme old gray 
stones marking the resting place of the sol- 
diers. No mounds rise up and some can 
scarcely be discovered. Col Thomas’s grave 






has been opened, partly to see if it was 
really a grave as tradition said. His skull 
was photographed and Col Williams’ also. 
The Daughters of the Revolution ought to 
mark those graves. 


“Soldiers, rest! Thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking.” 
A handsome monument has been erected at 
Spartanburg, in honor of Morgan and his 
men. Several, if not all, the 13 states con- 
tributed to the fund. The place around 
where the monument stands is known as 
Morgan square.—[Demetrius. 





Troop of Soldiers—I wrote a letter to the 
Table once before, but I suppose the mon- 
ster ate it up, so I will try it again. I am 
17 years old and live with my grandfather, 
who is an army surgeon at Fort Bliss. I 
live five miles from the town of El Paso, but 
go to school in conveyances furnished by the 
government. We have part of a troop of 
soldiers here and a major, but they are all 
just staying for a trial and will soon leave. 
The troop now stationed here is Co A, 25th 
infantry. My home is at Cloudcroft, N M, 
which is about 100 miles from here. I have 
four sisters and three brothers. Someone 
was speaking of photographs. I have a Ko- 
dak and do a great deal of work with it, 
but I am not an expert at taking pictures. 
If I see this I will write again and try and 
do better next time.—[{Army Girl, Texas. 





TEACHING AND WORKING. 
The schoolboy runs from his home away 
To a schoolroom, where he works hard all 
ay. 
The teacher, too, works from morn till night, 
Teaching the little ones to do things right. 


The farmer gathers his grain from the field 
With a sturdy hand to which all must yield. 
His wife at home bakes pies and cake, 

Which every housewife knows how to make. 


The father comes from his work in the shop, 
Tired with labor, and glad to stop. 

The housewife works from morn till night, 
Striving to make things look more bright. 


ALBERT E. WAGNER. 





Letter Circle Report—Letter Circle 81 has 


lost by death a very bright and interesting 
member, Miss Merce Albright of Bucyrus, 
O. No 163 has chosen Overland for its 
mame and No 133 The Excelsiors. No 128 
(Literary No 3) has completed a story, 
which was much enjoyed, and would like 
two new members to fill vacancies. 


Half a Pie—As the monster did not eat 
my last letter, I will come again. My 
mother went away to see my two grand- 
mas. She enjoyed her visit very much. We 
got along very well. I undertook to make 
my sister, aged seven, a dress. I cut it 
Mother Hubbard and put two widths in 
the skirt. Imagine how it looks! How many 
like pumpkin pie? We baked 10 to-day. 
The way my papa and brothers eat pump- 
kin pie is to cut it in halves and each one 
take half. Yes, Columbine, we raise mul- 
berries, both black and white, but like the 
black best. We use them with pieplant 





and think they make nice sauce. Will Ta- 
piers try our recipe for ginger snaps and 
report through the Table: One cup sugar, 
% cup lard, % cup butter, 1 pt molasses, 
1 tablespoon ginger, % teaspoon pepper, 1 
level tablespoon soda, 6 tablespoons vine- 
gar. Dissolve soda in vinegar, flour to 
make dough stiff enough to roll. These 
don’t last long enough at our house. I will 
send my picture and that of my friend who 
has moved to Oklahoma.—[lIowa Fidget. 





‘The bishop was examining a class of girls. 
“What is the best preparation for the sac- 
rament of matrimony?” he asked. 

“A little coortin’, me lord!” was the un- 


-expected reply. 





Why is an industrious housewife like Sa- 
tan? Because she sews tears while hus- 
bandmen sleep. 








Ye Old Ferry. 


By C. W. Eustis. 


HERE it used to swing, there is 
W now a substantial iron bridge. But 
~ above the bridge is a pier of stones, 
rising out of the water, where there 


once was planted a _ stout pole, and 
from this pole extended a wire to 
which the old ferryboat was  attach- 


ed. The current was swift just there, and 
all needed was an energetic shove, when 
the boat swung across the stream of its 
own accord. 

The river was only about 500 feet wide 
where the ferry was. The banks were quite 
precipitous, the trees overhung the dark 
water and gave an aspect of wildness to the 
scene. If the truth be told, the simple 
country people of a century ago, the time 
to_which my story relates, looked on cross- 
ing the river with more trepidation than 
the ordinary citizen now regards a voyage 
across the ocean. A low frame farmhouse, 
where the ferry-keeper lived, stood a little 
way back from the river. His father had 
held the position before him. And in due 
time his son, Jacob, would inherit the farm, 
and also the rights to the ferry. It was al- 
ready Jacob’s duty to tend the ferry after 
sunset. His father®answered calls during 
the day, when Jacob was busy with farm 
duty. To a post on the bank was a tin 
horn, and when the blast penetrated the 
night air, Jacob was expected to come forth 
and pilot the wayfarer across the turbu- 
lent stream. 

Jacob’s heart and soul was bound up in 
Priscilla. On pleasant summer evenings 
she used to go down to help him tend the 
ferry. Then they would push the boat out 
into the stream and moor it halfway across 
the river. This was a convenient point, 
from which they could answer calls from 
either shore. Everything was peaceful and 
quiet there. The only sound to disturb the 
stillness of dusk* was the lowing of distant 
eattle, or the rippling of water about the 
boat. Priscilla loved to fling her head back 
and let the wind blow through her errant 
locks. And Jacob would stand and look at 
Priscilla. 

It had been so for a year or more. Jacob, 
however, did not seem to progress very well 
with his suit. Priscilla told him over and 
over again that it was of no use, that she 
was dedicated to single blessedness forever. 
Probably she believed it, but, of course, 
had in her own mind an indistinct and va- 
pory idea that there sometime might ap- 
pear on a splendid white horse a handsome 
knight, who would win her heart. Jacob, in 
his overalls and jumpers, made a poor sub- 
stitute for a knight. Nevertheless, she used 
to continue to go to the ferry pleasant even- 
ings, and accompany Jacob on his voyages, 
when he ferried anybody across. Priscilla 
would seat herself on a block in the bow of 
the boat, a shawl thrown over her head, 
and fix her eyes demurely on the water. 

But one evening Jacob spoke as he had 
never spoken before. His voice thrilled with 
earnestness. For the first time Priscilla 
seemed moved by his appeal. It was a 
beautiful night. The moon, rising in its 
glory over the trees, sparkled the black 
water into dark gems. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing down the stream. Jacob’s 
earnestness grew as he talked, but Priscil- 
la’s face became pale and hard. She was 
about to give the answer which Jacob most 
dreaded, when she looked up with a startled 
exclamation. ‘The old ferryboat was adrift. 
They had been bent so earnestly on their 
conversation that they did not notice the 
boat had broken away from the wire which 
held it, and was floating between the swift- 
ly passing banks. Jacob hastily looked for 
an oar with which he usually guided the 
heavy craft, but found that through some 
carelessness it had been left ashore. He 
looked at Priscilla and laughed. She meek- 
ly seated herself on her block and folded 
her hands. 

Jacob leaned against the railing with his 
hands in his pockets. There was really 
nothing to do except to await the event of 
the adventure. -They were in the hands 
of fate. If some kindly current should waft 


them ashore, well and good, but perversely 
the boat kept in midstream, driven on by 
the breeze. 

Priscilla had not said a word since the 
boat had broken away. She seemed to think 
it to be some fault of Jacob’s. 


Finally she 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


turned on him with: “Well, Mr Jacob, and 
when may I be allowed to return?” 

“Faith, Priscilla, I know not,’ quoth Ja- 
cob, “unless you have a mind to swim 
ashore.” 

The suggestion did not .meet with Pris- 
cilla’s approval. ‘“‘They will be worrying 
about me at home, Mr Jacob. ‘Tis very 
seldom I am out as late as this.” | 

“Well,” replied Jacob, ‘“‘they will have to 
come for you themselves. Just now itis 
impossible for me to escort you home.” 
Priscilla. defiantly tossed her head. 

For an hour they floated on. In place of 
the woods and steep banks, the river broad- 
ened, and on both sides were long meadows. 
The current too was much more sluggish, 
so that the boat moved only at a rate of 
four miles an hour. Jacob had secured a 
floating pole with which for a time he tried 
to guide the clumsy craft, and he was mak- 
ing some progress when the pole broke and 
the boat was again left to its own devices. 

“Pray,” inquired Priscilla, turning her 
face and puzzled brow toward him, “how 
long am I to be kept here?” 

“That is something = know not,” return- 
ed Jacob. ‘You are not a bird and cannot 
fly. You say you cannot swim, so I do not 
see but you’ll have to wait until we float 
ashore or someone rescues us.” 

“And what,’ demanded Priscilla, rising 
to her feet in wrath, “do you think my 
father and brother will think of your con- 
duct, sir? And what punishment will they 
visit on you, who have taken me away in 
this manner? My father is a*hasty man, 
as you well know, and wili not Iisten to any 
explanation which you are likely to give.” 

Jacob well knew what she said to be the 
truth. Priscilla sat down and covered her 
face with her hands. In a moment she 
looked up as smiling as a May morning. 

“Well, never mind,’ she chirruped. ‘’Tis 
a strange adventure and will be likely to 
have a happy ending. Do not be cast down. 
How far are we from homé2?” 

“About ten miles, I think,” said Jacob. 
“We are going through the flats.” 

“Are there no villages below?” “Yes, 
Sandwich is three miles down the river.” 

“Are there any rapids or obstructions?” 
‘Below Sandwich there are some rapids, but 
nothing else for ten miles or more. When 
it becomes light someone on the shore will 
see us and-will help us ashore.” 

Priscilla shivered with cold. Jacob had 
no coat with which to protect her, but he 
gathered some chips and stray driftwood 
from the floor of the ferryboat, and made 
a bonfire, which he lighted with difficulty 
with his flint and steel. Priscilla drew near, 
and laughing gleefully, stretched her hands 
out to the blaze. She looked bewitching 
in the firelight. Jacob had it on his tongue’s 
end to tell her so, but restrained himself. 
Somehow he believed the outcome of the 
adventure to be joined with the fortune of 
his life. 

It was now nearly 2 o’clock. The moon 
was becoming low in the horizon. The 
watchers soon descried the steeple of a 
church on the western bank, and then sev- 
eral farmhouses clustered about it, half- 
hidden among the trees. But all was the 
silence of deep night. Jacob stood up and 
shouted as lustily as he could. Only in an- 
swer came the echo of his voice. Again he 
shouted. And in answer came the bay of 
a watchdog. Gently the boat floated out of 
sight of the village and the banks became 
steep and wilder. 

The current also became swifter. There 
began to appear rocks in the stream, some 
of which, rounded like beehives, appeared 
above the surface of the water, and others, 
ledges and jagged, were submerged. Over 
some the boat floated with difficulty. Once 
Jacob sprang on a rock and tried to hold 
the boat, but the current was so swift 
that it almost tore the craft out of his 
grasp, and he had to give a quick spring 
aboard. 

Then it was carried swiftly down the rap- 
ids. It was tossed this way and that, now 
bumping over a ledge or rock, tipping half- 
way on its side, again forced@against a rock, 
while the water rushed against the obstruc- 
tion. Jacob and Priscilla lay on the floor, 
clinging for their lives. If the boat had 
not been stoutly and stanchly built, it must 
have been knocked to pieces. 

Our voyagers endured this trying experi- 
ence with the fortitude and patience that 
they could command. To their delight, they 
finally emerged into smooth water, yet the 
current carried the boat swiftly between 
high hills, through a sort of strait. It had 
begun to grow lighter, and, when they float- 
ed out again into the open, Jacob saw ahead 
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a low wooded island in the middle of the 
river. At first he thought the boat would 
swing to one side and pass, but it was 
caught in a counter current, and whirling 
to one side, it drifted out toward the island. 
So straight did it steer for the land that 
the passengers sat and watched. With a 
slight grating sound the boat touched the 
pebbly beach as safely as if at its moorings 
at home. 2 

Jacob helped Priscilla jump ashore, and 
the minute she felt her feet on the ground, 
she screamed with delight. The reaction 
of relief from anxiety overcame her sgelf- 
control, and sitting down’ on a log, she 
covered her face with her hands and wept 
long and copiously. Jacob, seated at the 
other end of the log, watched her dubiously. 
After a time Priscilla choked back’ her sobs 
and turned toward him. 

“What will we do now?” Jacob shook 
his head in doubt. “I do not see anything 
to do except to wait here until morning. We 
probably can attract somtone’s attention 
then and they will row out for us.” 

“Ah, must we wait here till then?” “It’s 
the only way, unless you want to get on the 
boat and let me try to push you ashore.” 

Priscilla shuddered. ‘‘Indeed, I will not. I 
will never get on that boat again.”’ 

“Well, we must wait here then.” 

Priscilla folded her hands  resignedly. 
“And suppose we could get ashore? what 
could we do?” 

It had grown light and the birds were 
awaking into song. 
“You see that 

bank?” ‘Yes.’ 

“Well, we would go there, and I would 
hire a team to take us home.” 

Again Priscilla shivered with cold. Jacob 
turned around, and gathering a large 
amount of driftwood, he soon had a rous- 
ing fire going. Then he gathered boughs 
and leaves to make a couch for Priscilla to 
recline on. She said demurely: “I think if 
I had something to eat, I should be per- 
fectly comfortable.” 

Jacob looked downcast. “I can’t get any- 
thing in short order. There are no nuts 
growing om the trees. And I can’t catch 
fish without a net or line.” 

Lulled by the soothing warmth of the fire 
and the sense of security after danger, Pris- 
cilla pillowed her face on her hand and fell 
into a nap. Jacob sat on the log, throwing 
wood on the fire and wondering how long 
it would be before they could get ashore. 
He saw a boat tied to the bank near the 
farmhouse, but perhaps they might not 
come within hailing distance. The shore 
was only 200 yards distant, a short space 
to look at. 

Jacob jumped to his feet with a sudden 
thought. He seized a fong pole and waded 
into the water. The bank shelved off grad- 
ually and he was delighted to find that the 
channel of the river flowed on the other side 
of the island. 

He waded on up to his waist, until he was 
three-quarters way across, where he found 
that the water became shallower. He re- 
turned to his seat on the log. In a few mo- 
ments Priscilla awoke and sat up. 

“Well,” said Jacob, “I’ve found a way to 
get ashore.” “How?” 

“Tt is shallow and I can wade.” “But I 
cannot.” ; 

“T can carry you.”’ 
low it.” 

“We will stay here, then.” Priscilla arose, 
and walking to the edge of the water, look- 
ed longingly toward the shore. 

Without a word Jacob took her in his 
arms and strode into the water. His heart 
beat tumultuously and the sharp stones cut 
his feet, but he kept on in silence. When he 
reached shore he gently set Priscilla on her 
feet. 

For an instant she caught the meaning 
of his glance. ‘‘Well?’” he asked: “Yes,” 
she murmured. And hand in hand, in the 
glad morning light, they climbed the banks 
toward the red farmhouse. 


red farmhouse on the 


“Never, I shall not al- 





“T hope things are more peaceful in the 
choir than formerly,” said the pastor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the organist, “it’s per- 
fectly calm now.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. 
stored?” : 

“Everybody except myself. resigned.” 


How was peace re- 





Small Willie, after eating two pieces of 
pie at dinner, asked for a third. ‘Why, 
Willie,” said his father, “you must not 
eat so much or people will call you a pig. 
You know what a pig is, don’t you?’ 

“Yes, pa,’ replied the precocious young- 
ster. “A pig is a hog’s little boy.” 
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Making Boxes. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





My little sister recalled to my mind the 
other day a game which we used to play in 
school and at home, and which I think 
would please other children. I have never 
seen it described in print, nor do I know 
the right name for it, but I call it “making 
boxes,”” because that is what the children 
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say they are doing as they trace out the 
lines. 

But two persons may play at the game 
at one time. It may be played on either 
slate, paper or blackboard. I remember 
that some of my school fellows used* to 
scratch the points on their slates, in order 
to have a permanent board, to their dismay 
and sorrow, when the fact came to the no- 
tice of teacher or parent. 

It would be a good idea to get an old 
slate or piece of one, and make such a dia- 
gram, however, as the bother with most 
such games is the frequent tracing of the 
diagram. The terms’ used are “points.” 
These are the dots shown in the game dia- 
gram. There may be either a larger or 
smaller number of points than those shown 
here, but at all events the total must form 
a square. A “mark” is a line between any 
two adjacent points, as shown in the up- 
per left-hand corner of diagram, where sev? 
eral unconnected ‘“‘marks” are shown. ‘‘Put- 
ting the lid on,”’ is making the last of the 
four strokes necessary to complete a “box” 
or square. In the lower right-hand corner 
is shown a single box, and also a cluster 
of four boxes. A box waiting to have the 
lid put on is shown in the left-hand lower 
corner. 

When the game is played it will look 
much like Fig 2. Each player who puts 
the last line to a box may claim that box 
for his own, and to keep tally he puts his 
initial inside it. When the game is done, 
which is when all the boxes possible are 
made, the boxes are counted, and the one 
finishing the greater number, as shown by 
the inclosed initials, gets the game. Dia- 
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am 2 shows a game where Alice, as shown 
y her initial letter, beats Ben, who uses 
his initial, B. 


sasihasiiilainaiies 
“Cheer up,” said the consoler. ‘One girl 
is as good as another.” 
“Better,” said the unhappy young man. 
“But there is not another girl as good as 
the one.” 
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Table Doilies. 


RUBY M, RANDALL. 





Half a yard of.fine-India linen and a few 
spools of thread No 50 will be sufficient 
material. Cut. five circles of.linen, two 3 
in, two 4in and one 5 in in diameter. Turn 
the edge as if. for a very narrow hem and 
baste down very. closely. Do not hem down, 
but crochet in dc all over the hem.- This 
must be done very closely, as the basting 
below must not be removed. 

ist row—Two k (knot) st, s c (single cro- 
chet) in the 4th d c (double crochet). Repeat 
around and join. 

2d row—Two k st, s c in center of 2 k st 
of Ist row. Repeat around and join. 

38d row—Ch (chain) 8, 1 s c in center of 2 
k st of 2d row. Repeat around and join. 

4th row—Ch five, 3 dc in center of ch 
8, ch 1, 3 d c in same place, * ch 3, 3 dc in 
center of 3d ch of 8, ch 1, 3d c in same place. 
Repeat from *, join. 

5th row—Two k st, * 3.d ec in center of 
ch 3, ch 1,3 d c in same place, 2 k st, repeat 
from *, join. 

6th row—Like 5th, only shell in center of 
2k st; instead of ch. 

7th row—Tiwo k st, 1 s ¢ in center of shells 
and 2 k st; sc in k st of 6th row around 
and join. This finishes the doily. 
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Tie End of Point Lace. 





This dainty tie end, designed expressly 
for our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller, can be 
made from fine Battenberg or point lace 
braid and No 250 or 500 thread. It is intend- 





ed to be used on a tie of soft ribbon, but is 
equally suitable for mull, net or chiffon. 
With point lace braid, the edge can be fin- 
ished with pearl edging instead of the loops, 


Grandma’s Christmas. 
GENEVA MARCH. 








What are you going to make for grandma 
this year? Nothing would give her more 
comfort than a pair of these soft yarn, 
lamb’s wool sole slippers. 

Use two colors, say black and yellow. 
Cast on 20 st of black, k (knit) across 
twice, p (purl) across, k across, making 4 
times in all. 

Turn work, sl (slip) 3 st on right-hand 
needle, as for purling or seaming, leaving 
yarn at end. Take yellow, with it k 2, sl 
2, k 2, sl 2 clear across, leaving 3 on left- 
hand needle. 

Turn, go back, p 2, knit last round, sl 
same 2, leaving 3 st at end again. 

Turn, k 2, sl same 2 clear across, leaving 
3 at end. Make 4 rows in this way, then 
sl last 3 st on right-hand needle and black 
yarn is at end. K all st across twice, p 
across, k across, each time making 1 st to 
increase width 4 st. 

Turn, sl 3, take yellow again, k 2, sl 2, 
across, leaving 3 at other end. 

Turn, -p 2, sl 2, etc. 

Turn, k 2, sl 2, etc. 

Turn, p.2, sl 2, etc. 

Put all st on one needle again, take black, 
k across twice, p across, k across, increas- 
ing 1 st each row, or 4 for the 4 rows. Con- 
tinue increasing in this way where plain 








knitting comes until there aré 60 st. ¢There 
will be 14 windows -or honeycombs). 

Slip 20-st on a string; bind off 20, con- 
tinue knitting last 20 until strip reaches 
to center of heel, then bind off. Take up 
st. on_string and k long enough to meet 
other strip in back. Sew ends together 
and sew on to a lamb’s wool sole. Crochet 
a row.of holes around top, then a row of 
scallops, and run a twisted string of black 
ena yellow in holes to draw up and tie it 

y. 


A Holiday Variety. 


ADELAIDE H. ALLEN. 





The girl friend on whose dresser reposes 
a curling iron would surely appreciate the 





holder depicted in Fig 1. The materials 
required are 1% yards of inch-wide satin 
ribbon, a small brass ring, and one an inch 
or more in diameter, according to size of 
curling iron, a spool of crochet silk or silk- 
ateen and a small piece of chamois. From 
the latter cut four or five pieces, with one 
a littie larger, in butterfly shape for a 
cover, on which paint markings in water 
colors. Stitch all together and fasten to 
end of ribbon with a neat little bow, leave 
12 in of ribbon, attach with a bow to smal- 
ler ring (crocheted over), leave 10 in of rib- 
bon, at the end of which join larger ring, 
also crocheted over. 

A pen wiper is shown in Fig 2. This is 
suitable for a member of the sterner sex. 
Procure the little felt hat at the doll de- 
partment in any large department or mil- 
linery store if possible. .If not fashion one 
of red or gray felt, put in a tiny feather, 
weight it in the crown with a marble and 
stitch neatly to the underside several 
rounds of black felt or broadcloth, pinked 
or notched. 

Fig 3 is for clippings. Take four long, 
oblong envelopes, in the upper left corner 
on the right side of one print in gilt ‘‘Re- 
cipes,” on another ‘Household helps,” on a 
third “Floriculture,” on a fourth “Fancy- 
work.’”” Make two covers of mat board the 
Same size of the envelopes, on one paint 
shears and print “Clippings” in grotesque 
letters. Punch a hole through -envelopes 
at lower long side near each end, also in 
covers and tie together with ribbon. 

A rhyme book might be useful for one 
who likes to treasure quotations. Make it 





Fige 


like the above “Clippings” or like a book, 
with note paper for leaves and mat board 
for a cover on which print: 
“Tf a rhyme you find that to your mind 
Has worth enough to treasure, 
Without fear deposit it here 
And draw upon it at leisure.” 


The duster bag in Fig 4 is made of @ 
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A FANCYWORK ARRANGEMENT AT A RECENT FAIR 


different bars, drawing the thread closely 


large-sized, soft silk handkerchief in col- 
ors. Begin at one side just inside the 
border and make a circle all round the 
handkerchief. On this make a hem for.a 
draw, slit a place in the draw at each side 
and run in ribbon both ways. Draw up till 
about the shape in cut and there will be 
four loops to hang it by. If preferred, fin- 
ish with a bow of ribbon at the top. 

Fig 5 is a book marker made of three 
lengths of green baby or a little wider 
ribbon. The violets are painted on water 
color paper or if skill with the brush is 
denied the maker, nicely tinted violets can 
be cut from lithographs and stiffened by 
gluing to cardboard. 
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For Needles. 


ELIZABETH HAECKEL. 





The design shows the cover for a needle- 
book that is most satisfactory when com- 
pleted, it is so simple of construction and 
inexpensive. The color employed for it was 
light blue. To make it requires 14 brass 
rings, a ball of silkateen or crochet silk 
and less than % yard of half-inch satin 
ribbon. In crocheting over the rings work 
closely so the brass will not show through. 

Make a web of the silk in each ring by 
casting the thread across to the other 
side of the ring and catching a little to the 
right or left of the opposite point, so the 
space will be unevenly divided. .Twist the 
thread back to starting point, then run 
the thread along the inside edge of ring a 
little way and carry it across to other 
side, crossing first bar at center, twist 
back, make another. bar, and so on till there 
are seven. In the 7th, twist back only to 
center, where bars cross, catch these _ to- 
gether with a knot, then weave the spider 
by passing the needle over and under the 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The Enterprise Meat and Food Chopper 


enables the cook to easily and quickly chop 
Hamburg steak, lobster for salad, corn or 
clams for fritters, tomatoes for chili sauce, 
in fact all meats, vegetables or fruits that 
are required to be chopped. .The machine 
is simply, strongly and durably made, and 
is almost as easily cleaned as a common 
jchopping knife. A person who has never 
_used one of these choppers cannot appre- 
‘ciate its convenience and helpfulness. The 
Enterprise manufacturing company of 
‘Philadelphia, Pa, who are the makers of a 
large line of household articles, have issued 
a book for housewives, called “The Enter- 
prising Housekeeper,’”’ which contains 200 
selected recipes. This they will mail to all 


who mention this paper upon receipt of four 
cents in stamps. 


toward center. Three times around will be 
sufficient, then twist along last half of 7th 
bar and fasten thread. 

Sew the seven rings together (as shown 
in cut) on the wrong side with fine silk 
and crochet an edge around the whole as 
follows: 1s c in each of 3s c of ring, * 2 
s c in next s c, ch 2, 2s c in same sce, 3 
s c, * repeat between stars; this makes a 
little pointed scallop. Make another cover 





like this and join with a bow of ribbon, 
having inserted several rounds of fine flan- 


-nel buttonholed with light blue silk and 


cut a trifle smaller than the outside. 











$4.50 WOOL RAINCOAT 
A REGULAR $10.00 WATERPROOF 
RAINCOAT OR MACKINTOSH FOR §4.50. 
SEN O MONEY if you live 
East of the Rocky Mountains, cut this 
ad out and send to us,state your height 
and weight, state number of-inches 
around body at breast,taken over vest, 
y under coat, close up under arms, and 
ay, we will send you this coat by.express, 
Cc. O. D., subject to examination. Ex- 
amine and try it on at your nearest 
yexpress office, and if found exactly as 
a represented, the most wonderful value 
you ever saw or heard of, and equal to 
any Yury coat you can buy at 
810.00 to $15.00, pay the express agent 
OUR SPECIAL and express 
FFER PRICE a charges. 
THIS MACKIN TOSH is the latect 1901 
style, easy fitting, made from one of the 
very finest, heavy weight, genuine George. 
town Imported Wool Covert Waterproof 
Mackintosh Cloth. Comes in either dark brown, 
tan or black (besure to state color wanted); 


front 
ustrated, making TWO garments in ONE. 
The best dressers wear this garment, both 

a5 & Warm overcoat and as a raincoat. It is lined with a 
naw! imported, Patereceet vere, lining, made with 
PP an ted seams, fancy velvet collar, 

—- arm holes. We guarantee it ak a@ garment as 
you will find only in the most fashionable city stores, and 
—— $10.00 to €15.00. For free Cloth Samples of Our Men’s 


itoshes write for Sample Book No. 38K. A 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, iLL. 


peed latest style single breasted fi 
asill 




















A minister’s wife in Buffalo writes : 


“Our church was encumbered 
with a mortgage. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post seemed to offer a 
chance to accomplish something 
for the work, and I took the mat- 
ter to the Ladies’ Aid Society. I 
proposed that each member should 
enter her subscription, and try to 
secure other names. My plan was 
received enthusiastically. In ad- 
dition to our own members we 
obtained subscriptions from many 
not connected with the church. 
Everywhere we went we talked 
Journal and church mortgage. 
Soon we had subscriptions enough 
to reduce the mortgage consider- 
ably, and with very little work.” 


What this one woman did, thou- 
sands can do for their church or 
for themselves. Write to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


























Special Offer 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


Te EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who pays one 

dollar we will send this journal to Jan, 1 thus 
giving the rest of this year free from the time the 
subscription ts received. 

Acopy of the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Almanac for 1901,a book of over 
500 pages and of great reference value to all, is 
cluded with each subscription. 











The above is a svecial offer which is made at no 
other season of the year, and we would request you 
as a favor to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to get up a club we will 
send our journal one year free in return for 
three new subscribers at one dollar, and include 
@ copy of our Year Book with each subscripton. 













This is the best time of the year for 
getting subscriptions,and we trust you will 
begin at once an energetic canvass of your 
neighborhood and make good use of the 
above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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If you are outof employment ®@ 
or employed at unsatisfactory 

wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 


qo that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can 

@work right A | NTH around 

®@your own home, or 
wish. A 


© travel if you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
®above sum. Hundreds are q 


“making double that. Possi- 
» bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Possibilities of Popcorn. 


ADELE BARNEY WILSON, 





Whittier sang in fhyme the praises of 
pumpkin pie, but.it still remains for another 
poet pf equal fame to laud that ever-pop- 
ular article of food, popcorn. Prose will 
suffice, however, on the present occasion, 
to enumerate some of its attractive uses. 

First, be careful in selecting, and choose, 
if possible, the sharp, yellow rice corn, with 
small, hard kernels. Place a handful in 
the popper and shake briskly over a bed 
of glowing coals, then hold it above a less 
severe heat a moment to complete. the 
cooking and make each kernel tender. That 
is the plain, unseasoned style. But if a 
richer sort is desired, proceed as follows: 
Melt a lump of butter and a pinch of salt 
in a large kettle on the back of the stove, 
then stir in a handful of corn. Use a long- 
handled spoon and stir gently till the first 
kernel pops, then move it to the front of 
the stove and hold the cover on. In a few 
moments, the tiny explosions will be end- 
ed, and the finished product is ready for 
emptying. The plain popcorn is preferable 
in the following recipes. 

Pudding No 1: Soak 2 cups crisp, tender 
popeorn in a pint of milk half an hour. 
Add % cup sugar, 1 cup raisins, 2 eggs 
beaten lightly and 1 tablespoon butter. Bake 
in a moderate oven one hour and serve hot 
with hard sauce. 

Pudding No 2: Make a thick syrup of su- 
gar and pour it over the desired quantity 
of corn. Form this into patties, first dip- 
ping the hands in cold water. Put each 
cake in the center of a hot saucer and serve 
at once with liquid lemon sauce. 

Balls: Make a thick syrup of molasses 
and pour over a dish of corn. Keep the 
hands cool by constant dipping in cold wa- 
ter, and press the corn into shape in the 
palms. 

Wafers: Grind the popcorn through a cof- 
fee mill or meat chopper, mix with a thick 
syrup as above, and roll as thin as possi- 
ble with a rolling pin on a bread board. 

Taffy: Place a layer of popcorn in a but- 
tered dripping pan and pour over it a brit- 
tle taffy. This is nearly as good as nut 
taffy and more easily digested. 

Coffee: Brown popcorn a rich brown, 
grind and make as if it were real coffee. 
The flavor is delicious and no injurious 
effects follow. 

Wonderballs: This is a pretty feature to 
introduce at a children’s party. Make as 
described for popcorn balls, placing in the 
center of each a small toy or trinket as sou- 
venir. 

Dolls: Any little girl may possess a large 
family of doils by drawing faces on the 
corn, which often pops into grotesque 
shapes, furnishing noses and other features 
in just the right places. These heads can 
be stuck on darning needles and dressed 
with bits of old finery. The child’s imag- 
ination can furnish whatever is lacking in 
the artistic quality. 

Decoration: The useful part that popcorn 
plays in decoration must not be forgotten. 
Strung on thread and festooned upon the 
Christmas tree, it finds its most appropri- 
ate background. — 





A Home , Baking Trade. 


MRS I. A. 





Several years 2zg0 the young men in the 
town where I live were to give a number 
of socials. Their only disadvantage was not 
being able to furnish refreshments for their 
guests. One of the young men, while call- 
ing at our house, spoke of the difficulty, 
and I proposed being their caterer, and that 
social was my advertisement. 

After that, our grocer gave me orders 
from his store, at which I sold on an av- 
erage $50 worth per month, consisting of 
“prize cake,’’ doughnuts, bread, etc. Peo- 
ple from the city, driving through the 
town, would stop at the store, and finding 
homemade cake and pies, would send their 
orders direct to me. I made cake for par- 
ties, weddings and funerals. I soon left 
the store, and with the help of my hus- 
band, carried food twice each week, with 
the team, to 40 different families. 

This I did four years, when compelled to 
stop by lameness. Since last September I 
have sent all I was able to make to the 
electric waiting station, where it sells read- 
ily at a-good, fair profit. From May until 
Christmas it is a hustling business. After 
the holidays comes a lull, January being 
the dnlilest month Last Jan- 


in the year. 





THE GOOD COOK 


uary I made 196 discuit, 31 loaves of bread, 
14 puddings, 226 drop cakes, 746 pies, 247 


cakes (loaves), 4500 doughnuts. We have 
six in our family, all males excepting my- 
self, and I have no outside help. 


Sausage Rolls—These rolls may be eaten 


hot or cold. Have the fried sausage in 
links, hot. Keep them so while you mix up 
the following biscuit rule: One quart flour, 
with 2 large tablespoons baking powder sift- 
ed through, 1 teaspoon salt, and_ rich, 
creamy milk enough to make a dough that 
will not stick. There must be at least % 
cup sweet cream in the mixture. Roll out 
very thin on the boarg@. Take a large 
cooky cutter, or a large canister lid, and cut 
out. Roll or wrap up one hot sausage in 
each disk of dough, Pinch the ends together 
and lay side by side in a shallow baking 
pan, and bake in a hot oven. Serve on a 
hot dish, pouring the gravy, if desired, over 
them when sent to the table.—[Kendall 
Perry. 








An Italian Dish—Fry 1 onion in hot fat, 
add a green pepper and about 1 qt tomatoes 
sliced. Prepare an eggplant by cutting in 
tHin slices and putting the two ingredients 
together with a dressing of bread crumbs 
and eggs, seasoned with salt and herbs. 
When the tomato is boiling, add the egg- 
plant and ‘cook’ gently until soft.— 
(HH. W. M. 





Eggless Squash Pie—In this time of 
searcity of fresh eggs, it is well to know 
that pies made from squash are better, if 
anything, without them, for the reason 
that they can be well baked and not whey, 
as they are apt to do when eggs are used. 
Instead of an egg to a pie use a cracker 
rolled fine and stirred into the clear squash 
a little while before using. Next, add a lit- 
tle cinnamon, some salt, 4% cup sugar and 4 
pt milk to 1 large cup of squash. It should 
be thicker than when an egg is used.—[J. M. 
Cooley. 





Ham and Egg Pancake—To make enough 


pancake for three or four persons, take 6 
eggs and beat well, add 2 cups sweet milk, 
and 2 heaping tablespoons flour gradually 
stirred into it, also a pinch of salt. Cut some 
nice fat ham into very thin slices, fry sepa- 
rately and divide into small pieces about 
three inches square. Butter the frying pan 
well and spread a very thin coating of bat- 
ter in pan, then put in three or four pieces 
of the ham and cover with another very thin 
coating of batter, and brown very nicely on 
both sides. Should be eaten while warm.— 
[Mrs J. W. Hanson. 





Scrapple—Take a cheap piece of fresh pork 
and cook until the meat falls from the 
bones. Remove the bones, break the meat 
into small pieces and return to the fire. 
When boiling, thfcken with corn meal, as 
for fried hasty pudding, and season with 
salt, pepper and eggs, about as for sau- 
sage. When thoroughly cooked, turn into a 
pan and when cold cut in _ slices and 
brown in a frying pan. If the meat is very 
ee some before thickening.—[H. 





Baked Quince Sauce—An excellent way 
of preserving quinces is to pare and slice 
them. Then sprinkle, first a layer of quince, 
in a large earthen dish, then one of sugar, 
and so on until the dish is full. Then turn 
over the whole hot water enough to keep 
it from burning and to make a sauce. Cover 
tight with a plate or flat tin and let it bake 
and simmer in the oven several hours un- 
til the quince is cooked soft. Then seal 
tightly in fruit cans while hot.—[Alice E. 
Pinney. 


Spider Cake—This is an old-fashioned 
way of making bread, and if you never 
have tried it, you will be pleased with its 
simplicity. Mix the dough as you would 
for cream tartar biscuits: A pint of flour, 
2 medium teaspoons baking powder, \% tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar and 2 tea- 
spoons shortening. Instead of baking pow- 
der our grandmothers used soda and cream 
tartar. Heat a spider or griddle, grease it 
and pour in the mixture. When a crust 
forms turn it and continue to do so until 
the bread is browned upon beth sides and 
thoroughly cooked. This can be made upon 
the top of the stove very quickly, and is a 
nice way to have hot bread in summer 
without the trouble of heating the oven. 








Break, instead of cutting it.. You will find 
this equal, if not ‘superior, to biscuits baked 
in the oven, and with half the trouble. 
[Helen M, Richardson. 


Cold Water Gingerbread—This recipe is 
one of a senator’s wife’s. The first time 
eating any, I thought it the most deiicious 
gingerbread made, and still think so. She 
served it hot for dinner. It is quickly put 
together and baked. Use 1 cup molasses, 
2 tablespoons lard (sausage fat is best), 1 
teaspoon soda, ginger and cinnamon. Stir 
these smoothly together. Add 1 cup cold 
water, 3 cups flour and bake in a long pan 
or two Washington pie plates.—[Auntie. 


Braid or Plait Knitting—In reply to Mrs 


L. T. P., this is also called cable stitch and 
is made as follows: Cast on any-number 
of st divisible by 6: 1st row, purl, 2d plain, 
3d purl, 4th plain, 5th purl, 6th plain, 7th 
purl, 8th, slip 3 st on a third needle, keep- 
ing 3d needle always in front of work, k 
next 3 st, then k 3 st on 3d needle, slip next 
3 st on 3d needle, keeping it in front, k next 
3 st, k 3 st on 3d needle, and so continue 
to end of row. Begin again with ist row. 
If the number of st cast is divisible by 
8, substitute 4 for 3 in the above directions. 
This stitch is used for backs of mittens. 











Not Aunt Violet’s Way—Shall I get into 
a hornet’s nest, I wonder, if I differ from 
Aunt Violet in the way of cleaning lamps? 
I, too, think it a dirty job, but as I always 
have to fill five lamps and two lanterns 
these short days, every day, I’d just as 
soon stop and clean the chimneys, too, as 
fill the lamps. I should think it would cost 
quite a little to have enough chimneys and 
globes to put on clean ones every day for 
a week. Then just think of the lot to wash 
on Saturday, as I should want them all 


cleaned up that day. Let us hear from 
some other housekeeper. Perhaps’ they 
have some better plan. I for one would 


like to find out the very best way.—[The 
Farmer’s Wife. 


Instruments, Drums, Uniform 
& ey Write for catalog, 
illustrations, EE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

93 adams &t.. OHIOAGO. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS] 























Send us your address 
and we vill showyou 
y how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
= locality where Lay a — Send us your address and we will 
lain the busi lly, ber we ee a clear profit 
of 3 for every day's ae ,absolutely sure. rite at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO,  Box350, Detrott, Mich. 














The Al-Vista Camera 














This camera shows 2 distinct advance in the art of photog- 
raphy. It has all the advantages of the ordinary machine 


and many other unique features, It is impossible here to 
describe in detail, but we ask you to send for our free cata- | 
logue, which will show you how the lens swings around a | 
half cirele,making an exposure twiee as great as is customary 
The camera figured here is the AL-VISTA 8B. It is adapted 
for both time and instantaneous exposure, and takes pictures 
3 1-2 x 41-2 and also3 1-2x9. Rapid Rectilinear lens. Heavy 
nicke} fittings. Black morocco leather. The price is $20. 


MULTISCOPE AND FILM CO., 


1201 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis., U.S. A 





























Talk Around the Table. 


Tyranny—I believe, with Miss Idal, that 
women should have the right to vote. ‘‘Tax- 
ation without representation” is tyranny 
now just as much as it was in the days 
when our forefathers fought against it. No- 
where are women needed more than at our 
local elections. How many men nowadays 
vote for the man who will best fill the po- 
sition, without fear or favor of any man? 
True, the best of men make mistakes, and 
some of our best men are making mistakes 
when they refuse to allow a woman to vote. 
[Yankee Schoolma’am. 





Educational Circle—It has been some 
time since I sent my dime in order to join 
a letter circle. If the Editor has not yet 
placed my name in one, I, like Bricktop, 
would like to join an educational circle. I 
know almost nothing of ancient and me- 
dieval history. Would like to study alge- 
bra and geometry more thoroughly, also 
botany, civil government and physics, Latin 
and foreign languages, and oh, so many oth- 
ers! Surely there are enough to form 
one, with all the school teachers and high 
school graduates, not to mention Sally Mug- 
gins, who might “‘ex’”’ her knowledge of Ger- 
man for that of some other study. Phre- 
nologist, I would like to correspond with 
you. Am fond of phrenology, but do not 
know much about it.—[The Miller’s Wife. 





Normal Education Counts—I am much 


interested in educational matters, and the 
letters by Der Schule Lehrer and Erin-go- 
bragh have impressed me very much. The 
former says she has a difficult school to 
teach, owing to the fact that a normal 
school graduate preceded her, which state- 
ment does not logically cast discredit on 
the normal graduate. From a pedagogical 
view, a school is just what the teacher in 
charge makes it. If a teacher complains of 
his school, he confesses his unfitness,—con- 
fesses that he lacks the pedagogical and 
psvchological knowledge and training which 
might enable him to lead the mind aright. 
Der Schule Lehrer and Erin-go-bragh, get 
a normal school education and you will not 
complain of the teacher who preceded you, 
but will look to yourself for the cause of 
your failure, should you have one. A nor- 
mal school education counts.—[A Pedagog. 





Letters Brought Brightness—I have 
never written to the Tablers before, but 
would like to express my gratitude to the 
publishers of this paper, for it was through 
these columns that I won the scholarship 
given in 1897 by the Industrial Art and 
Practieal Design school of 159 West 23d 
street, New York city. Sickness prevented 
my attending the school” until Oct 1, 1899, 
when I arrived in New York, a few days 
before the Dewey celebration, which I wit- 
nessed. While at school I also visited the 
Orange ‘Judd company establishment, 
where I was shown every kindness and at- 
tention. I enjoyed this visit very much, 
and only wish that all the Tablers could 
see the activity and neatness of their em- 
ployees. Two months after I entered upon 
my art course, I was called home by the 
sudden illness and sad death of my dear 
mother. I have not been able to return to 
school, but still have hopes of taking up 
my course again at some future time, and 
I can and do fully sympathize with the 
loved ones of Rosébud. It is the home cir- 
cle where she will be missed most, and it 
seems oh, so hard to bear, but ‘‘sometime 
we'll understand.” I will tell you that for 
six long years I was unable to walk with- 
out crutches, and the greater part of that 
ttme suffered terribly, having had 13 op- 
erations performed. But it is not of suf- 
fering that I wanted to write, but of the 
brightness that your letters brought to me. 
Each week it seemed they did me more 
good. I am well now again and able to 
walk once more, but I still love these Ta- 
blers’ letters, whose writers seem to me like 
brothers and sisters, with the Editor as the 
head of the home. May we continue as an 
unbroken household.—[Blossom. 


A “Him’’—So A -Normalite has aroused 
from her lethargy. That’s good. It is, how- 
ever, more than most of the normalites 
can say. During my second term of a coun- 
try school, I had the good fortune to be 
able to visit the seventh grade of a city 
school taught by a graduate of one of the 
leading normal schools in Wisconsin. I 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


happened in just in time to hear how she 
taught, or rather didn’t teach, a class in 
arithmetic. At intermission she asked me 
if I couldn’t “suggest some way of making 
the subject pldiner to the class.”” I might 
have suggested several ways, but should 
have strongly emphasized, “Go and dig it 
out for yourself before you try to teach it.” 
One of the favorite theories of my prede- 
cessor was to give the children some 
matches and send them to build fires and 
“live wild Indian’’ in the woods across the 
way. Strangely enough, some of the par- 
ents objected. The best teachers here 
never attended a normal, but are rather 
graduates of some one of the many thor- 
oughly proficient colleges. Normalite, did 
you study German while at normal? I 
think?not, or you would have known by my 
nom de plume that I was not a “her” but 
a “him.’’—[Der Schule Lehrer. 


“Jewel of a Girl’—Oh, ‘‘Auntie,” how 


can you keep such a jewel of a girl all to 
yourself—a housekeeper, successful chicken 
raiser, well schooled and contented with 
her work? Why, there are so many of us 
Tablers sadly in need of such help, cir- 
cumstances compelling us to do our own 
housekeeping (?) and run the incubators 
and brooders, while the calves and chicks 
get the bulk of the new milk. The crops 
do suffer from neglect, and the home is 
but half a home when there is no home- 
maker. If every occurrence in life is but 





[25] 


a part of the “great universal plan,” there 
should be no real disappointments but more 
contentment, and no cause for contrast 
between Auntie’s letter and this. Phrenolo- 
gist, a photegraph taken in part side view, 
like “Jack at his door’ in the Oct 27 issue, 
is about correct for an opinion along the 
lines of physiognomy and phrenology. 
Therein we have the mentality and per- 
sonality both to view. Should you wish to 
read “character between the lines written,” 
just study the letters published in the Table 
Talk.—[Raneher. - 
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Wondering—A lady noted for her excel- 


lent cooking made an extra nice cake for 
exhibition. She asked her maid to carry 
it down to the hall. After she had gone, 
the lady went to the pantry and there was 
her fine cake just where she set it for safe 
keeping. By mistake, the maid had taken 
a common cake that stood beside it. It was 
too late to exchange. The next day, when 
the awards were given, the lady was sur- 
prised to find that, as usual, the first prize 
was given for her cake. Now she is won- 
dering if she wins on her reputation as 
cook, or whether her common cakes are so 
much better than the finest bakings of 
other housewives!—[E. B. 





Dick Wittington: Darling, you have no 
idea how much I love you! 
“But I am willing to learn.” 








All cooks will value its usefulness and 
convenience; all housekeepers will 


ciate 


of meats, fish, vegetables and fruits—finely, 
easily, quickly, 
part is strong and durable. No 
clean it. A necessity in every household, 
Sold at all hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. Illustrated catalogue of other house- 
hold hel 
prising 


ry 
85 Sizes and styles; hand 
and power. 
From 61.00 te $275.00. 
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SET EERE SS 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food Chopper 


its saving of food. It chops all Einds 


De ee foto 


wv 


ill last for years; every 
trouble to 


ay 


mailed free. Send 4 cents for the “ Enter- 
ousekeeper '’—contains 200 recipes, 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Humorous Items, Industrial Information, Fashion Notes, 
hensive and Reliable Financial and Market Reports. 


We furnish it with this Journal for only $ 1 15 Per Year 


Published Monday, Wednesday and Friday, is in reality a fine, fresh, every-other-day & 
Daily, giving the latest news on days of issue, and covering news of the otherthree. It con- 
tains all important foreign cable news which a 


ene in THE DAILY TRIBUNE of same date, > 
ort_Stories, Elegant Half-tone Illustrations, 
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Regular subscription price, 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 








goss — CHILD’S 
DRESS. 6 months, 1, 8143—GIRL’S DRESS. 
2 and 4 years. 6 to 12 years. 





TA Ry tan RY WAIST. 

AR d "= 

32, 38, 40 and 42- 81442—LADIES’ FIVE- 
rch x The waist il- GORED SKIRT WITH 
lustrated is made of _ad- EouLAS FLOUNCE. 
miral blue French flan- 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
nel and ornamented with 34- inch waist. Broad or 
military buttons. The ladies’ cloth, camel’s 
waist may be developed hair, cheviot, covert, 
in cashmere, henrietta, venetian or zibeline are 
light-weight iadies’ cloth appropriate fabrics for 
or corduroy, and fini the mode. The skirt may 
with machine stitching be lined throughout 


r braid, as preferred. with silk or percaline. 








813-—BANJO, MAN- 
Rou AND ‘GUITAR 
VERS—Nothing could 
oy more acceptable for 
a gift to a music-lov- 
ing and music-making 
boy or girl than a cover 
for the instrument from 
which so much pleasure 
is derived. These covers 
can be executed in serge 
or ladies’ cloth, and 
made in a favorite color. 





very acc eptable Christ: 
mas gift for a small Many beautiful mono- 
child. This set of pat- ms or college em- 


ms are worked in fan- 

cy silks on the tops 
these covers. Some are 
sawdust. The set may be developed in dark green 
developed in any pre- with bright red cord or 
aterial, but care braid outlining the 


terns includes the mbdel 
for the doll body, wilich 
may be fille? with fine 


should oe taken to have seams, and the em- 
the garments made in a broidery done in the 
favorite color.. it is said same cheerful color. 
by people who teach kin- Gold sattn or tinsel cord 
dergartens that children are also used for this 


MOTHERS AND 





8147 — MIS eRe 
BLOUSE ETON. 4 Los GIRLS’ COAT 
and 16 years. | in SECTIONAL 
this style may be made CAPE. 6, 8, 10 and 12 
of the same material as years. Admiral blue ve- 
the skirt, or worn as a our was chosen for this 
separate outside gar- coat. The sectional cape 
ment, developed in mel- is elaborately embroi- 
ton, zibeline, venetian, dered with silver satin 
camel's hair, broad or cord. Poplin, broadcloth, 
ladies’ cloth, and fin- satin-faced cloth or vel- 
ished in tailor style vet is appropriate for 
with machine stitching, this model, trimmed 
or the collar, belt and with applique or lace, 
wrist-b: Ss may be of insertion, passementerie, 


velvet, ribbon or fancy braid. 





7893—-LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DROP 
YOKE COLLARS 











under six usually favor 
bright red, while older 
children turn to blue or 
biue and whate. 


yo and the buttons 

usually made of the 
cloth from which the 
cover is made. 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 


breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 0c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 








Discouraged 


Men, who have suffered the tortures of 
dys ia, will find encouragement in 
the following letter. It points the way 
to certain help and almost certain cure. 
In ninety -eight cases out of every one 
hundred in which Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is 
used the —_ is a 

rfect an rman- 
Pat cure. "Golden 
Medical Discov 
cures diseases of the 
organs of digestion 
and nutrition, 
y strengthens the 
stomach, purifies the 
blood, and nourishes 
the nerves. It has 
cured in hundreds of 
cases after all other 
medicines have ut- 
terly failed to give 
f relief. 

There is no alco- 
hol contained in 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it 
is entir y free from 
— » cocaine, and 

other narcotics. 

"Your ‘Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery’ has - 
formed a wonderful 
cure,” writes Mr. M. H. 
House. of Charleston 


Franklin Co., Ark. 
had the worst case of 


dyspepaia he doctors 
- 7* ‘ey aver saw. 

everythi I ‘cue tea alt a a 
bencit, I trich De Pierce's Golden’ Medical 
Discovery, and now I am cured.” 

Chronic dyspeptics may consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter free, Correspondence 
private. Address Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Free. Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser 
is sent free on receipt of stamps to pay 
cost of —— only. Send 21 one-cent 
stamps for paper-covered book, or 31 
stamps for cloth bound volume, - 
dress as above. 
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A GOOD START 
IN LIFE 


A farmer’s 

boy or girl 

can get an 

education in 

a few months 
at home that 
will fit them 
to take posi- 
tions in town 
or city, where 
they can earn 
good salaries 
from the start, ‘ 
continue their 
studies and earn more as they learn 
more. By our method of Education 
by Mail we have prepared farmer’s 
boys for positions in machine or elee- 
trical works, or with architects. 


By our Method 








FARIIERS’ Draftsmen, 
cure” Have Become {iss 


Stenographers, 

i. 

cms. Have Become jist 

GIRLS Designers. 
Write, stating subject in which interested. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1508, Seranton, Pa. 


























Are You De af?? Z 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf areincurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE. TNMEDIATELY. 

ribe your case. punegsetiion and advice free. 
You can cure you f at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, x324°"“chickeo. 


DO YOU WISH TO 
BUY ANYTHING? 


Does it cost more than yaw es to Ag 4 ? 
‘Would you buy it, if it ? 
WE can buy it for "ian een? a can! 
we moBAReE YOU NOTHING FOR BUYING! 
Wanaka wut give name of Article, 
E made, Name of Manufacturer and 
W much it will cn you without our help. 


THE, STAR EU SEHAPING AGENCY, 


CORNS REMOVED FREE. 
Send postal for trial box of 
A-CORN SALVE, 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia. 

















GOE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 arsusameis aausare. 
$38 P a i d 4 ia : ee ae may ry’ Ww x x ort Ouboen! <A 


E RPA ROPR A RORU RO Re KO OAV GR 


Figen ts| heir 
ein 
besitos 








OR MMT 


enced Ca) 
vassers for the “ AMERICAN AGRI TURIST ” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and 
the th, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
Residents of the 
preferred. When applying state expe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
B2 & G64 Lafayette Place, New York. 
oe a 8 6 eae as 


HOMOMOMORE 


es 













‘Asked and Answered—Edelweiss, there 
are no dues in order to join a circle. Sim- 
ply write a letter of general interest. To 
join a letter circle, you send name, age, ad- 
dress and 10c.—J. C. M., you will find how 
to treat meat for bacon in the Feb 3 issue. 





Social Gain Prizes—Our offer of $20 for 


prize stories of social gain has already 
brought a number of responses. Contest- 
ants have till Jan 1 to send in their articles. 
We want accounts of actual facts showing 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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how a gain has been made in the respec- 
tive communities, in a social and intel- 
lectual way, through societies, clubs, etc. 
The best five accounts get $3 each and the 
next best five $1 each. Address Prize Edi- 
tor, care of this office. 





Buns and Raised Doughnuts—These can 


be made from the same recipe and can be 
made without eggs. For a small family 
take 1 pt milk and scald it, adding % cup of 
shortening, let it cool, then add 1 cup sugar 


to flour enough to make a dough like bread. 
Salt to taste. I make this up at tea time 
and see that it is kept warm all night. If 
you have to wrap it in a blanket, then 
knead down in the morning, let rise again, 
after which mold part into biscuit shape, 
molding in currants to each one. The rest 
roll out, cut into shape and let éach one 
rise very light before baking or frying.—_{J. 
M. Cooley. 





Clear Spectacles with tissue paper, 
ae —_—_——_—_| 

























THE BEST 
ristmas Present 


TO GIVE A MAN 
The Young Man. and the World 


And other papers—a new paper-covered book, containing the following articles 
which were recently printed in The Saturday Evening Post, which 
created such a demand that back numbers were bought by the thousands 
by employers to give to young men. 





The papers in this little book are: 


Does a College Education Pay? 


By Grover Cleveland 


Former President of the United States 


The Young Man and the World 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


United States Senator from Indiana 


REI OS ADL 


roe 


Poverty No Bar to a Public Career 


By John J. Ingalls 


Former United States Senator from Kansag 


<A poe ‘ 


fp 


Getting and Keeping a Business Position 


By Robert C. Ogden 


New York Partner of John Wanamaker . 


c AOA TNT DEF 


The Making of a Railroad Man 


By J. T. Harahan 


General Manager of the Illinois 
Central Railroad 



















To any one sending Twenty-five Cents 


This Book Sent Free for a three months’ trial subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post, a superbly printed and illustrated weekly magazine, with 250,000 
circulation, regularly published every week for 172 years. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Publishers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








PRACTICAL 


PIGEON KEEPER 


WRIGHT. The object of this 
ect the greatest amount pe ped information on 


cal points int» small space. Crown 8v0., 222 pp. 

Penis ilustrated. Cloth, $1.56 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 







SIX EXQUISITE, COSTLY FINCER RING 
WE TRUST AGENTS with 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks. Best 
wick in the World, Light to Gas. No Smoke, No Smell, No 
Tmmming, No Broken Chimneys. Can be gold in an hour or two at 5 cents each. 


hen 
sold send us the money, $1.00, and we give you free any two of these Solid 
Gold iad Hines.” 










AI i 


Gy rN 


gs. The Stone Set Rings are equal in my 
to costly Diamonds. The Band Rings are elegant in design 
dand all are warranted to wear well and give satisfaction. 
? Wetake back unsold goods. No cash wanted until wicks are sold. 
— INERAL WICK CO., Providence, B. 5. 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONA 
; THE STANDARD AUTHORITY in the courts, among national and state 
DIC 1 ION A officials, all school books are based upon it, public education is entirely 
based upon Webster, states have officially adopted it, newspapers follow it, 


nearly all educators and other authorities warmly approve it, foreign gov- 
“The Authentic, Unabridged, Revised and Enlarged Edition” ernments formally recognize it as the standard. 


It is unnecessary to add that Webster’s International Dictionary has wider acceptance and is more generally adopted in actual use as a 
standard authority than any other lexicon in the world. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS XIl. COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


the United States. 2, 3. Great seals of 
the United States and territories. 4. 
Arms of various nations. 5. Flags and 
arms of Great Britain and her colonies. 
6, 7. Flags of various nations, flags of the 
international code of signals, pilot flags of 
various nations. 8. Club flags of United 
Statesyachts. II. Portrait of Noah Web- 
ster. III. Preface. By Noah Porter, D. 
D., LL. D., editor inchief. IV. Memoir of 
Noah Webster. V. Prefaces to various 
editions of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary. VI. List of. authors quoted as au- 
thority for, or inillustration of, the forms 
and uses of words given in this dictionary. 
VII. A Brief History of the English lan- 
guage. By James Hadley, LL. D., profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature 
in Yale college, revised by 
George Lyman Kittredge, 
A.B., Harvard university. 
VIII. Indo-Germanic 
Roots in English. By Au- 
gust Fick, Ph. D, professor 
at the University of Bres- 
lau, Prussia. IX. Ex- 
planatory Notes on the 
Revised Etymologies. X. 
A Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion. XI. Orthography— 
Rules for spelling. 






































XIII. The Metric System of weights 
and measures. XIV. Explanatory and 
pronouncing dictionary of the names of 
noted fictitious persons and places, in- 
cluding familiar pseudonyms, surnames 
bestowed upon eminent men, ete. XV. 
A pronouncing gazetteer or Geographical 
dictionary of the world, containing over 
25,000 titles, briefly describing the coun- 
tries, cities, towns, and natural features 
of every part of the globe, compiled from 
the most recent and authentic sources. 
XVI. A pronouncing biographical dic- 
tionary, containing 10,000 names of note- 
worthy persons, with their nationality. 
their station, their profession or occupa- 
tion, and the dates of their 
birth and death. XVII. 
Pronouncing vocabulary 
of Scripture propernames. 
XVIII. Pronouncing vo- 
cabulary of Greek and 
Latin proper names. XIX. 
A pronouncing vocabu- 
lary of common English 
Christian names, with 
their derivation, signifi- 
_ cation, and diminutives, 
or nicknames, and their 
equivalents in several 
other languag.s. 


























Webster’s 
International Dictionary from the Greek, the Latin, and mod- 


xx. ds, phrases, proverbs, and colloquial expressions, : ) 
acta a oc : in and in conversation, rendered in- 


ern foreign languages, frequently occurring in English books, in periodicals, 


“The Authentic, Unabridged, r r : s28 inti eee: 
Revised and Enlarged Edi- to English. XXI. Abbreviations and contractions, arbitrary signs used in writing and printing. XAALI. 
tion.” classified selection of pictorial illustrations. 

ee 





BRIEF DESCRIPTION Webster’s International Dictionary is asuperb royal quarto. It measures within a fraction 
° of 10 by 13 inches in size when closed. Itis41-2inchesthick. Weight, fifteen (15) pounds. 


Number of pages, 3126. Tilustrations, 4000 in number. Many colored plates. Binding, full sheep, “so strong, it never 
wears out.” Indexed—Thumb-insert, leather index, and marginal index. Contains eight times as much matter as the Bible, 
being sufficient to make 75 ordinary volumes that usually sell for $1.00 apiece or more. Complete in one magnificent volume 


THIS GREAT WORK. assottrey FREE 


To anyone who sends us Ten Dollars for Ten New Somer Subscribers at One Dollar each to either our Weekly, American 
Agriculturist, or to the Monthly, Good Housekeeping. 

If you have any difficulty in getting ten new subscribers to these periodicals, get five or more, or even three, if you can do no better, and remit the 
balance in cash, so as to make up the $10 required. You may get any number for either paper, so long as you send us $10 for ten new names, or cash to 
make up the $10 needed. Thus 

$ 1 0 pays for 10 new subscriptions costing $10, and also includes one WEBSTER’S IN- $20 75 
TERNATIONAL DIOTIONARY, as above, price $10.75. You get for $10 what costs © 





- 


A Dollar Present The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac and Weather Forecasts for 1901, a volume of 500 pages, 6x9 

inches, will be sent free to each subscriber, new or old, to American Agriculturist. Thus the club raiser is making 
a dollar present to each person who pays him $1 for a subscription to American Agriculturist. Such an inducement, on top of the incomparable value 
of this journal on the farm or in the rural home, should make it easy for everyone who wants the great Dictionary to get up a club of new subscribers. 

Each subscriber to Good Housekeeping will be given the Complete Handy Atlas of the World and City Guide, a volume 
A Dollar Present of 240 pages,6x 8 inches. This valuable book has always sold for $2.50 down to $1, and is replete with everything 
needed in an atlas and city guide. Thus the club raiser is making a dollar present to each person who pays him $1 for a new subscription to Good 
Housekeeping. Such an inducement, on top of the incomparable value ot Good Housekeeping in every family, should make it easy for everyone who 


wants the great Dictionary to get up a club. 
If you do not wish to canvass you may yourself pay $5 for five new subscriptions to elther American 
A Present for Your Friends Agriculturist or Good Housekeeping, adding $5 more to make up the $10 required. Specify 
such by writing (P) against their name, and we will send each of them a handsome card stating that vouhave paid $1 for a year’s subscription, which 
is sent to them ee compliments asa present. To everybody—For $10 we will send you the Dictionary, including either periodical, for three 
years, irrespective of whether you are anew or old subscriber. 
American Agriculturist and Good Housekeeping will be furnished together to anyone, whether a new or old 
The Two Together, $1 50 subscriber, for $1.50 for the two ——- for one year. Either the Handy Atlas or the Year Book will be 
included. Any family taking these two periodicals at the club rate of $1.50 will count as one name only toward the ten names required for the Dictionary. 
Renewals Of an old subscription beyond January, 1901, for two years, or two renewals for one year, count as one new name toward the ten new 
names required for Dictionary. 
& 99 Whatever your occupation or experience, you will find it easy to get subscriptions to either American Agriculturist or Good 
A Dead Cinch Housekeeping. People in towns and villages who don’t want an agricultural paper will take Good Housekeeping, and 
Country folks who may not care for a magazine like Good Housekeeping will take American Agriculturist. A sample copy of American Agricuilturist 
will be sent free to each person you wish to solicit if zen will send us his name, but we cannot furnish free samples of Good Housekeeping. Orders for 
subscriptions may be sent in, accompanied by the cash, as fast as taken, and when $10 has been paid the Dictionary will be forwarded. 
Embrace this rare chance Act quickly. Don’t delay. Goto work with the copies of American Agriculturist and Good Housekeeping sent herewith. 
Remit by postoffice or express money order, registered letter or bank draft. Address all orders, remittances, etc, to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers | ,.inayette piace, Now York city. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For our December contest, we shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 15 most perfect lists 
of answers. The first prize will be $2 in cash, and the 
other 14 will be good ones. As before, the contest will 
governed by the following simple 

RULES. 
, No two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
amily. : 

No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
if you do, the ariswer to the question will be thrown out. 
A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which 1t occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in December. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions, Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 


lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
answers to the whole month’s list. 
Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 


this mouth’s puzzles. 
FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER, 


4. Anagram (one word)— 

ROB COME YALLIG. 

2. Square Word—1, Superior; 2, a staff; 3, a sea eagle; 
4, to roll. 


3. Arithmetical— 
LMT)IUOR(CU 
OSE 


CICR 
CTOL 

oc 
4. Drop Letter— 
—X—R—O—D--N—R-—N-—S—. 
5. Charade— 


My first is a subject, my second is a century, my third 
is to mix, and my whole is control. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER CONTEST. 
1, Poe-tent-ate (potentate). 
2. Trades, treads, stared. 
3. Instrument. 
4, Hydatiform. 


F 
SAL EB Ok A 
R a 


ECORCHE 
ELI H U : 


6. Alameda. 
7. May-son-rye (masonry). 


8. 
STAGE 
7... 2S 
ARM E 
GEES E 
EDDER 

9, Subterranean. 

10. Stile, tile, til. 


ll. Post. 
12. P 
L AC 
GAB O P 
LbAGcUH AS 
PALUDINAS8S 
ces | & 2 3-s 
Pras T2328 Ss 
SA RSAS 
SASS E 
13. Smilax. 


14. Development. 


15. Punetiform. 
4605 (124 


90 
74 


“165 
148 


Vi’ 
Eleven (11). 
Challenged. 
Muss-cat (Muscat). 


ae 
ba od 


B & 


HARE 
ARE 

REAR 
E A Ss 


wo 
& 
Bape 
co] Ph) 
orp 
Paz ptt 


ayn 
Pano eros 


rf 
E 
A J 
M T R EN 
20, Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 


Dust thou art, to dust return 
Was not spoken of the soul, - 


oleh) 
Baa> 
A 


21. Histrionically. 
22, Tale, ale; late, ate; marrow, arrow; clove, $ 
hill, ill; node, ode; hear, ‘ear; hedge, edge. Piet 
23. 
HERO 
EBON 


ROLL 
ONLY 
A man’s pride shall bring him 1 
uphold the humble in spirit —Prov 2943, = Say 
Sir-cue-lay-shun (circulation). 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Annie W._Brownell, R I: H. 
Scott, Ct; 8. P. Shull, O; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass 
Beate 8 2 Batak Ge 
; Mrs ©. B. Fowler, 3 : 
er ow 4 


J.. W. Peabody, Mass; Lilian N 
& Larkin’ Gt; Will W. ‘Smith, OF BB Yorlan Noe 


24. 
shall 
2B. 





Ethel: When a man talks all by himself 
what is that called? 
5 Mamma: Why, that’s called a “mono- 
log.” 

“Oh, I see.When the cats get to talking 
+ back fence that’s a ‘catalog,’ isn’t 


a RAMA 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 


“Oh! Dear 
Im so lire 








i} 


Ma me we | <S/ 
ate CUNO yb 


Wi oy 
tm SS SE aD aed Te hey 

The ordinary every-day life of most of our women is a ceaseless treadmill 
of work. How much harder the daily tasks become when some derangement 
of the female organs makes every movement painful and keeps the nervous 
system all unstrung! 

One day she is wretched and utterly miserable; in a day or two she is 
better and my at her fears, thinking there is nothing much the matter 
after all; but before night the deadly backache reappears, the limbs tremble, 
the lips twitch—it seems as though all the imps of Satan were clutching her 
vitals; she goes to pieces and is flat on her back. 

No woman ought to arrive at this terrible state of misery, because-these 
symptoms are a sure forerunner of womb troubles. She must remember that 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is almost an infallible cure for 
all female ills, such as irregularity of periods, which cause weak stomach, sick 
headache, etc., displacements and inflammation of the womb, or any of the 
multitude of illnesses which beset the female organism. 


Mrs. Gooden wrote to Mrs. Pinkham when she 
was In great trouble. Her letter tells the result. 


“Dzan Mas. Povxaam:—I am very grateful to you for your ese 
and the interest you have taken in whe, and truly believe that your medie 
;, and advice are worth more to a woman than all 
doctors in the world. My troubles began with inflam- 
mation and hemorrhages from the kidneys, then 
inflammation, congestion and falling of the womb 
and inflammation of the ovaries. I underwent local 
treatment goer 2 for some time; then, after nearly 
two months, the doctor gave me mn to go 
back to work. I went back, but in less a week 
was compelled to give up and go to bed. break- 
ing down the second time, I Secided to let doctors 
and medicines alone and try your remedies.. Before 
the first bottle was gone I felt the effects of it. 
Three bottles of Lydia E, amh’s V' ble 
Compound and a package of Sanative Wash did 
me more good than all the doctors’ treatments and 
medicine. I have gained rare pee during the 
last — ee and am pond in we way. bee ug you for your 
kind advice and attention, I remain, ours gra' y; =" 
“MRS. E. J. DEN, Ackley, Iowa.” ¢ 











Owing to the that some 
from to time 
REWARD seam eeeom 
we 

deposited with the Natlecn! Chy Sank of”: a 
@hich will be paid to any person who will 

onial is not genuiné, er was published 

's special permission.—L pia B. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 











There is no better 
gift for $1.75 thar 
a year’s sub- 
scription for 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Every week in the 
year for All the 
Family. 


Eleal 


See Special Offer below. 
















































Illustrated Announcement for r908 
and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 





The Companion Calendar 
For T ees who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the 





yearly subscription price, with this slip or 
a the name of this publication, will receive all 

1901 the remaining issues of The Companion for 1900, 
including the Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and 

then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until 
Sent January 1, 1902. This offer includes the gift of 
the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 

colors from exquisite designs painted expressly fer 
The Companion. Price to non-subscribers, 50 cts. 


Free. oe 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 

















REBUILT MACHINERY 


7 on6 GEEZ LING o: Bargain Prt orn, ies 


ery of all kinds, and sell with 
bindi 

from : = 
up; Steam Pum 


carry complete stock meen ener 1 Bap: 
Ay 


feet Al, ete. 


hicago avis Wrecking Co. 
35th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Tu. 











) SEND NO MONEY 


if you live within 500 miles 
of Chicago, (if further, 
send $1.00), cutthis ad out 
a THe send Se: + S-FOOT 
sen ou 8, - 
TEEL WINDMILE hab E, com- 
| a with wheel, vane, chain, Livy and rod, 
y freight, C. 0. D., subject to examination. You 
can examine the windmillat your nearest railroad 
station, and if you find it perfectly satisfactory, 
exactly as represented, one of the best steel wind- 
mills made, and the equal of mills sold by others 

at double our price, pay the rail- 75 

road agent Our Special Offer Price . 

m and freight charges(less $1. 00 if sent with order ") 
The mill weighs 335 pouinds,and the freigh 
will average 81.50 to 82.00 for each 500 miles. 

UR $14.75 WINDMILL is one of 
the highest grade milismade. Extreme- 
ly simple, made of few parts, cannot 

get out of order. Hasself oiler on pit- 
man, positive brake,. wheel makes two 
and one-half revolutions to one stroke 
of the pump, responds instantly when 
thrown in or out of gear, can be used 
either on wood or steel tower. Guar- 
anteed the easiest running, best, strongest 
and most durable mill made. 
$14.75 painted; $16.00 galvanized. 
we furnish the 
highest grade 
585-lb., 80 foot, all steel tower, 
com lete with anchor posts, 
anchor bolts and large platform. 
The tower is strongly braced with 
angle steel cross girts from 
post to post on every side 
and on the bottom, the 
est tower construction 
possible. Sent anywhere within 500 miles of Chica : 
pene ag Paya our special price $14.95 and frei 

«7 when received and found satis 

& we furnish tower painted; if gal- 

Complete steel mill and 80-foot steel tower 

3 complete tower and mill galvanized, $82.20. 
vs! FREE TRIAL. After you pay the rail- 

agent our special price, you can give this mill 80 

days” trial on your own place, and if it does not prove 

factory in every way, return it tous at our oo 

of fre ht VEAE and we will return your mon 
ARB ANTEE. Every mii 
and tower 4. a out under our written, binding one year guarantee. 

With care it will last a lifetime. PRICES MAY GO UP. Steel 

isadvancing at the mills, a permanent advance in steel 

will advance the — = mills and onpen T boat we there- 
fore advise you to order at once. ODAY. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & c0., CHICAGO, ILL 




























































INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
are cheap in price, but in price only. “Take Down” 
guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns at $25.00, but 
they will outshoot and outlast the highést priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyable prices. Pp 6 6F. hlU 
FREE—Send name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
| WINGHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New HAVEN. CT, 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
pumps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft- 
ing, pulleys, belting and mill eS oy Prices 
lowest. We can save you money rite to us. 


HARRIS MACHINERY Co., 
1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn. 











| 





ARMER’S FORGE 


Fo ay handiest thinga man can have on 

his farm, With our ball bearing forge 

you can mako all your repairs and save time 

and blacksmith bills. We pa: - by freic~-t 

3g combined anvil ond d vise FREE 

at once for free catalogue. 

Ee a in every state in the U 

fg. Co., Box 235, Marshalltown,lows. 














PURE WATER 


and how to getitisa 


PROBLEM EASILY SOLVED. 


The solution of the problem is a 


STAR 
»DRILLING 
MACHINE. 


The water is down there and 
the only way to get a supply 
ka absolutely free fromsurface 
ime drainage is to go deep with 
a cased well he STAR is 

strongest and most complete machine on the 





thef. 


market. ade in ten me oa We have a full line of 
supplieg, Get our illustrated catalogue. Sent Freee 


Star Drilling Machine Co, Akron, 0. 








AMERICAN 


DAIRYING 


B. GURLER. A practical treatise on dairy farm- 
an A the management of creameries. The book is in 
two parts. Ion private dairying, II on creamery man- 

ement. In part I,the herd, feed, management, unig. 

pening, salting, working and mar rketing are considere 
In part II, the creamery management, patrons and more 
modern dairy machines- and appliances are discussed. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Postpaid, #1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





E ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal- 





